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PARTIES FAVOR SUFFRAGE 


Votes for Women Endorsed at State Conventions—Suf- 
frage Planks Adopted—Pennsylvania Legislature 
Promises Support 





The Connecticut Democratic State Convention, held at Hart 
ford, September 12, included the “further extension of suffrage 
to women” among the measures endorsed by its platform. 

The Republican party of Montana, in State convention at 
passed a resolution enthusiastically en 
The Democratic, the Socialist and the 


Helena, September 6, 
dorsing woman suffrage. 
Progressive parties of Montana have also adopted woman suf- 
frage in their State platforms. 

In Pennsylvania a number of candidates for the State Leg- 
islature have promised to support a constitutional amendment 
giving women the right to vote. The Republican State platform 
declares for careful consideration of suffrage for women and 
the Democratic platform calls for a referendum vote on the 
suffrage proposition. 


Women Electors 


The names of two women will appear as presidential elec- 
tors on the Progressive party ticket—Helen J. Grant of Albany 
County, Wyoming, and Florence Collins Porter of Los Angeles, 
California. Mrs. Porter was one of the two women delegates 
to the National Republican Convention at Chicago. Mrs. Porter 


returned from the Chicago Convention while the General Fed- | 


eration of Women’s Clubs was in session. She was escorted to 
the platform and gave a short talk on her political experience. 
Keeping Tab on Missouri 

The equal suffrage leagues of Missouri sent delegates to 
the State Convention held in Jefferson City, September 10-11, 
to represent them in obtaining in the party platforms a plank 
for the enfranchisement of women. Opportunity was given 
these delegates to meet the representatives of the various par- 
ties and to speak before the platform committees, with the re- | 
sult that the Progressive, Socia list, Socialist Labor and Prohibi- | 
tion parties have incorporated universal suffrage planks in their 
respective platforms. 


The Republican Convention endorsed extending the fran- 
chise to women in matters relating to schools. “We favor the 
immediate grant of the franchise to the women of Missouri on 
all questions concerning the Public Schools System of the 
State.” 


The Democrats feel so confident of victory that they deem 
it unnecessary to involve themselves in this particular legisla- 
tive work at present, but declared themselves ready to endorse 
it when it should come backed by still greater numbers. It will 
“come backed” in January. 

Equal Suffrage for Women was endorsed by the Missouri 
division of the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America at the fina] session of a three day convention in St. 
Louis, 





CHRISTBEL PANKHURST 
LEAVES HIDING PLACE 


Lived in French Village—Found British Police Easy 
to Elude—Will Help Campaign from Paris 


Having eluded the English police as long as she cared, 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst has at last made known her abiding 
place. She has been spending her days in a small fishing vil- 
lage near Calais. 

Miss Pankhurst is at present in Paris, from which place she 
intends to take an active part in forthcoming efforts of the 
English suffragettes. 

To a Times reporter, Miss Pankhurst said: 

“I left London as svon as the raid last March was over 
It was not difficult to evade the police. I did not disguise my- 
self; | simply discarded the green costume and veil that are 
the uniform of our union. I went straight to the French coast, 
where I spent the summer. I don’t care to mention the place 
where I stayed, but it was the nearest one to England. 

“I received many visits. My mother always kept in touch 
with my movements and sent weekly unsigned letters and out 
paper. I met several who recognized me, but they kept my 
secret. I shall now stay in Paris and continue my work. 

“Il have investigated the matter and find that England can 
not touch me, as my offense does not come under the extradi 
tion treaty. Anyway, it would be absurd for England, whose 
traditional policy it is to shelter political refugees, to interfere 
with those in other countries. 

“The suffrage movement was never in better condition. It 
| seems to have been reborn since the last manifestation. The 
women are working heart and soul and will never surrender till 
they get the vote.” 


EIGHT AMENDMENTS KILLED 





Final Returns Show Loss of Eight Proposed Changes 
in Ohio Constitution 





Woman suffrage is not the only amendment that lost out 
in the September 3 election, as was first reported. In fact, the 
latest returns show the vote on that question to be 248,125 for it 
and 335,514 against it. 

The other defeated amendments are: Eligibility of Women 
to Office, Labor Injunctions, Voting Machines, Good Roads, 
Eliminating the word “White,” Outdoor Advertising, and Anti- 
Death Penalty. 

The total vote cast was not over 550,000. 
the State is 1,250,000. 


The total vote in 





In California, as in 34 States of the Union, fathers are given 
sole control over the persons, care, edueation and services of 
minot children. Among the new laws to be proposed for pass- 
age by the next Legislature will be one providing for joint 
guardianship of fathers and mothers over their chifirep. The 
Legislature has repeatedly failed to approve a similar bill, but 
with woman suffrage in Califomia it is expected that it will 
meet a better fate in 1913. 


WOMEN ACT AS POLICE 


West Hammond Women Demand that Chief of Police 
Resign His Job—See that Keepers of Disordery Re- 
sorts Do Not Violate Law 





Headed by Miss Virginia Brooks, known as “The Suffragist 
Joan of Are,” the women of West Hammond, Ind., have been 
doing volunteer police duty, watching alleged disorderly re- 
sorts to make certain their proprietors do not violate the law. 
It seems they have also called for the resignation of Chief 
of Police John Kulezahk. 

Since last week, when the city council voted to oust the 
disreputable saloons and resorts, Miss Brooks has been acting 
chief of police in everything but name. Aided by a force of 
women, who report to her every hour by telephone, she is keep- 
ing a close watch for violations of the law by saloon-keepers. 

“We have accomplished more in three days than the regu- 
lar police force has done in months,” said Miss Brooks. 


PETITION FAILS 
Question Cannot Be Submitted to Illinois Voters on 
November Ballot 





The attempt made by the Illinois suffragists to gain 100,000 
signers to a petition that a proposition to grant equal suffrage 
under the public policy act be submitted to the voters of Illinois 
on the November ballot hag failed. 

September 3 was the last day on which signatures could be 
handed in in time to be presented to the Secretary of State. 
Approximately 30,000 names were lacking. : 





The enfranchised women of Washington are working for 
the repeal of the Corroboration Evidence Law and the Double 
Standard Law, and for the enactment of an Anti-Child Labor 
Law, a Mothers’ Pension Law, qual Guardianship of Children, 
Minimum Wage Law, Voeational Training in Public Schools and 
State Institutions. 


The “Irishwomen’s Committee for Securing Votes Under 
the Home Rule Bill” has just been formed, its membership in- 
cluding Irishwomen from all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
society will have a sub-committee in every possible constitu- 
ency, and an unusual effort will be made to gain support for 
the woman suffrage amendment. 





From 1890 to 1900 the divorce rate in the four equal suf- 
frage States, Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming, decreased 
7.05 per cent., and at the same time the divorce rate for the 
country at large increased 3.78 per cent. 


The Mayor of San Antonio, Texas, through the influence of 
the women’s clubs, lately announced his intentio 


n toa int 
four women on the city police force. “—n 
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When map has 






his will, os a ' 
And the ocean's brea i 
on how of steel; —- me 


When he has made the universe his 
mill, 
And set the winds to work to drive 
his wheel; 
When he has scaled the skies with 
ghastly mirth 
To rob the stars of their stupendous 
powers; 
When he has probed the bowels of the 
earth, 
And gathered up the breath of all 
the flowers; 
Will he then pause awhile to count 
the dead 
Whom poverty and steel have ground 
to dust? 
Will he then heed the children’s cry 
for bread? 
Or hear the mother’s wail for what 
is just? 
Will he then square himself with God 
and man? 
Will he repudiate the vice and crime 
That have endured since being first 
began? 
God! cau he do all this? Will there 
be time? 
—Exchange. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Arizona press is liberally giv- 
ing space to suffrage articles, Not 
one paper in the State is openly op- 
posed to the movement and all, even 
those not advocating the measure, are 
dealing most generously with news 
matter. 

Senator Henry F. Ashurst arrived 
in Arizona from Washington, Sept. 6. 
The Senator, who is a brilliant orator, 
is a strong believer in “votes for wom- 
en,’ and will be a big drawing card 
at the public gatherings. He has vol- 
unteered to assist in the campaign. 

Miss Mary Blake of London was re- 
cently charged with “insulting be- 
havior” in the Bow Street Court, and 
fined five pounds “to be of good be 
havior for six months.” ~Her offense 
consisted of insisting upon remaining 
with a woman prisoner who was be- 
ing tried by men in a court full of 
men. 


Open-air meetings in the interest of 
equal suffrage and self-government in 
the District of Columbia are being 
conducted in the national capital. It 
is proposed to hold a series of meet- 
ings in every section of the city and 
to make every resident of Washington 
thoroughly acquainted with the object 
of the campaign before the November 
election. 


Chinese women are now engaged in 
organizing an unusually interesting 
and important Congress. The presi- 
dent announces as its program the 
complete equality of the sexes andthe 
suppression of polygamy, slavery and 
prostitution. The National Council of 
Chinese Women is to be organized in 
six sections, and branches will be es- 
tablished in every town throughout 
the Empire. 

The eight women who are candi- 
dates for the board of trustees of the 
Illinois State University on the four 
party tickets are all on the program 
to make addresses on suffrage at the 
44th annual meeting of the Illinois 
Kk. S. A., to be held in Galesburg on 
Oct. 1 and 2. There is a long array 
of other good speakers. Delegates de- 
siring entertainment should send 
their names to Mrs, B. M. Bland, 866 
N. Seminary street, Galesburg, IIL 


FIRST PRIZE AWARDED 


The prize of $15 recently offered by 
Mrs. H. 8. Luscom) of Boston for the 
best suffrage article that would make 
its appeal to the woman farmer has 
been won by Mrs. Gertrude Q. Camp- 
bell of Redkey, Ind. 

From the many contributions re- 
ceived the judges picked -Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s for the first prize. 





WOMAN POLICE OFFICER 
CAMPAIGNS IN ARIZONA 





Alice Stebbins Wells, the first wom- 
an police officer of Les Angeles, will 
be one of the stump ©” akers in the 
Arizona campaign. Ma. . Younger, of 
labor union fame, and Alice Park ef 
Palo Alto will be active in the move- 
ment to gain political equality in Ari- 
zona. 
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Gertrude White Carrick 








NCLE REMUS, tell 
me some more 
about Sis Rabbit, 
won't you, 
please?” teased 
the little boy as 
he settled himself 


at the feet of the 


UL old colored man. 


“*Tain't int’restin’, no more. Sis 
Rabbit, she’s rested, she is. You don’t 
want to hear no more "bout de suf- 
fridgers’ trubbles, you know you don’t. 
Run along home—it’s your bedtime, 
anyway,” said the old man, opening 
his evening paper. 





“Arrested? Oh, Uncle Remus, please 
tell me about it!” 

“Wal, de animils ‘spected Sis Rab- 
hit knowed more ‘bout de bustin’ ob 
Brer Asskin dan she let on. She was 
de only crittur found on de premises 
atter de ‘splosion, so it was sarcum- 
stantial an’ evident dat sha knowed 
‘bout it. Animils is drefful cur’us crit- 
turs. Dey was so set on knowin’ all 
der was to be knowed dat a few days 
atter de bustin’ who should march up 
to Sis Rabbit’s house but two sojer 
woodchucks, an’ dey ‘rested her for 
cumplicity. Needer Sis Rabbit nor 
Brer Rabbit knowed wot dat was, so 
dey ‘cided it was best for her to go 
an’ find out. She marched off ‘tween 
de two sojers jes’ as straight an’ mar- 
tial as dey was an’ all de little crit- 
turs peerin’ down f'um de trees an’ 
outeén der holes couldn’t help ‘’mirin’ 
her suffridge manners. 

“Ole Jedge Coon was a-holdin’ court, 
lookin’ as wise an’ jedge-like as a 
little winkin’, blinkin’ coon kin look. 

“*Presner,’ he axed Sis Rabbit, ‘wot 
husted Brer Asskin. 

“*Hot air,’ sez Sis Rabbit, sez she. 

‘‘Who hetted. de hot air?’ axed de 
jedge. 

“‘Sarcumstances, sez Sis Rabbit, 
sez she, 

“ ‘Ig dey related to de sarcumstances 
wot is inflamin’ an’ upsettin’ an’ dis- 

imodin’ dis yer patch of woods wid 
\\ mmin’s Suffridge?’ axed de jedge. 

“Rust cousin,’ sez Sis Rabbit, sez 
she. 

“*Den I hole you presner for con- 
timpt of court—dat means ME—an 
fur contimpt of minkind. Does you 
feel guilty, presner?’ 


“‘T feel mighty contimptuous,’ sez 
Sis Rabbit, sez she. ‘But it ain’t 
catchin’ nor so lastin’ but wot I kin 
git over it whin you min talk sinse,’ 
sez she. 

“*We is gwine to talk sinse right 
now,’ sez Jedge Coon. ‘We is gwine 
to turn dis yer court into a mass meet- 
in’ to hear cause why we ain’t sittled 
dis yer ‘sturbin’ suffridge talk for now 
an’ forever. All our troubles, gemmen, 
comes f'um too much suffridge. It’s 
secan’lous lettin’ ign’ant foreign ani- 
mils:’cide ‘bout our affairs. -De suf- 
fridge must be limited to dose wot 
has sinse.’ 


“‘Dat means de wimmins,’ sez Sis 
Rabbit, winkin’ to Brer Rabbit. 


“ ‘Silence!’ roared de men animils, 
scan’lized at her gumption in talkin’ 
out loud at a min’s meetin’! Dey 
would have t’rown her out only she 
was jes’ t’rown in, you 'mimber. 


“‘Now,’ wint on de jedge, ‘all of 
you wot wants Suffridge, Limited, say 
you has a eye an’ I'll count an’ see 
if you all has ‘em. Yes, de eyes has it. 
Now, gemmen, de question is how to 
limit de suffridge.’” 


“Uncle Remus,” interrupted the poor 
little bewildered boy, “what is ‘Suf- 
frage, Limited’?” The old man ex- 
plained: “Ain’t you nivver seed signs, 
sich an’ sich a firm, limited? Dat 





means de firm ain't ‘sponsible fer all 
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its debts, an’ dis means de government 
ain't ‘sponsible for every one gittin’ 
a fair an’ square deal. 

“Den Brer Squirrel jumps up an’ 
hollers, ‘I move dat we limit de votin’ 
to dem wot has property.’ 

“ ‘Seconded!’ chirruped all de squir- 
rels. 

“Dat ain't fair,’ sez Boss Owl. ‘De 
squirrels is de only critturs wot has 
property an’ dey ain't a bit better nor 
a bit abler to vote dan me an’ my fam- 
bly. Storin’ up nuts fur de winter 
don't prove nuthin’ cept dat dey has 
nuts, an’ nuts don't give ‘em sinse.’ 

“All de birds, an’ rabbits, an’ water 
rats, an’ frogs, an’ weasels, an’ all on 
‘em calls out, ‘Boss Owl is right. De 
squirrels is no smarter dan us.’ 

‘‘T move,’ sez Boss Owl, ‘dat de 
votin’ be done by wiseacres an’ high- 
brows like my fambly,’ sezee. 

“ ‘Seconded!’ hooted and serecched 
all de owls. 

“Dat ain't fair,’ peeped de tiny 
birds an’ field mouses. ‘We all knows 
dat de owls is mighty ‘telligent, but 
‘telligence don’t squench de appetites 
fur de likes of us. How kin ’telligence 
look atter our int’rest whin even now 
de owls would eat us up ‘ness you all 
p'otected us?’ 

“IT move dat we have de animils 
vote wot ain't got no greedy tastes, 
wot have soarin’, uplifted notions an’ 
lofty idees like de birds,’ sang Brer 
Wood Thrush. 

“ ‘Seconded!’ chorused de birds. 

‘‘! don’t want’no toplofty, flighty 
notions spilin’ my vote,’ growled Brer 
B’ar. ‘I want to be voted for by ani- 
mils wot has four feet on de ground 
an’ wot has had a common eddica- 
tion—jes’ nuff to read an’ ‘splain dat 
dar sign over dar—‘‘Trees passin’ on 
dis yer property’is forgiven.” I move 
dat no one is ‘lowed to vote wot can’t 
read dat sign.’ 

“‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ squealed 
poor Brer Mole. ‘I cain’t read dat dar 
sign! I’se blind an’ ign’ant—jes’ as 
ign‘ant as ign’ance kin make me! I 
works so hard I ain’t got no time fur 
to learn nuthin’ nor no money fur 
eye specialists, nor specs even. Oh, 
dear! But I knows nuff to know pure 
drinkin’ water an’ good food an’ quiet 
an’ cumfort, so why cain’t I vote fur 
‘em? If I is so ign’ant dat I votes 
wrong, dat’s my punishmint. I wants 
my vote—boo hoo!’ an’ poor ole Mole 
bu'st out cryin’. 

“Don't you cry,’ whuspered Sis 
Rabbit, motherin’ an’ comfortin’. 
‘Dey’s talkin’. Dey cain’t take no 
votes away. All dey kin do in de 
natur of governmints is to give more. 
You jes’ see.’ 

“‘Kddication ain’t fair,” said de 
groundhogs, who is too busy unner- 
ground to learn top-soil ways an’ man- 
ners. ‘Dat might give votes to chil- 
luns an’ not to daddies.’ 

““An’ mammies,’ yelled Sis Weasel, 
an’ dey t’rown her out. 

“*An’ how kin chilluns honor der 
daddy ‘ness he has a vote to make him 
portant-like an’ gran’?’ finished de 
groundhog. 

“*‘T move dat we all vote ‘cept de 
Lforeigners, de newcomers, croaked 
Brer Frog. 

‘Seconded,’ croaked all de frogs. 
You know frogs are de oldest ‘habi- 
tants an’ comes f’um de oldest fam- 
blies, but dey don’t go in fur nuthin’ 
sO common as common eddication. 

“‘Blood is de limit! Blood is de 
limit! Blood is de limit!’ croaked all 
de frogs t’ oncet. 

“Bluebloods is coldbloods an’ has no 
warm feelin’s fur de rist of us,’ sighed 
Brer Terrapin. 

“‘Humph!’ sez Brer Chipmunk in 
some strange furrin’ langwidge. ‘I’se 
a newcomer an’ don’t know yer ways 
an’ talk, but I knows how to look atter 





to know it’s easier wid a vote to look 
atter my chillun’s schoolin’ an’ playin’ 
so I moved into dis yer patch of woods. 
‘Tain’t fair now I’se here to take my 
vote away.’ 

“Der is only one fair limit,’ sez 
Brer Beaver, ‘an’ dat is to let only de 
workers be de voters.’ 

“ ‘Seconded!’ cried de beavers, wav- 
in’ red fireweed. 

*“*Anarchy! Anarchy!’ screamed 
Brer Hawk. Brer Asskin tole me 
‘ware of de beavers’ Socialism talk cos 
it’s anarchy! I tell you, critturs de 
likes of me ain’t gwine to work! I 
prey for my food like Parson Raven 
sez to.’ 

“‘No, no,’ cawed de crows. ‘Dem 
who is smart enuff to live off de work- 
in’s of udders ain't gwine to let com- 
mon, levelled-down, workin’ critturs 
vote fur ‘em. We is predatory barons 
of medieval type.’ 

“Sonny, don’t dat sound gran’? 1 
learned dat off a paper,” chuckled the 
old man. 

“Yes, but what does it mean?” 
“It’s de name of de millionaires’ 
trade union. Rich soundin’, ain’t it?” 
and he chuckled again. 

“Den lazy ole Brer Lizard up an’ 
sed: ‘I move dat we limit de vote to 
de politicians. Dey knows all ‘bout 
dealin’ in votes. Dey’s perfessionals.’ 
“‘Dat’s right,’ squeaked Brer Mole, 
all smiley once more. ‘Des best poli; 
ticians is dem dat works on de quiet, 
in de dark, in upnerground ways, and 
dat means me an’ my fambly.'’ We 
could learn dat trade widout no eddi- 
cation.’ 

“**Pears to me,’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee, risin’ slow an’ pompous-like, 
‘dat we could limit de suffridge to jes’ 
one, to de smartest crittur ob de whole 
lot. Why not?’ sezee. 

““Oh, ho!’ dey all laughs. ‘He 
means hisself! Brer Rabbit, you sure 
is de limit!’ 

“‘Now,’ sez Jedge Coon, ‘we must 
‘cide dis yer ser’ous question——’ 

“How bout de wimmins?’ breaks in 
Sis Squirrel, an’ gits t’rown out. 

“How shall we ‘nihilate dis yer 
talk of Wimmin’s Suffridge?’ contin- 
ued de jedge. I’se ‘shamed, gemmen, 
to have to mintion such a fool sub- 
ject, but we must stamp out dis yer 
viper f'um our middle. Now we all 
knows dat de vote ain’t gwin to be 
changed any, jes’ doubled. Multiply 
de vote by two, dat’s all. Ain’t dat 
so, Perfessor Bruin?’ 

“Perfessor Bruin jumped up, 
scaired but perlite, an’ sez, ‘Really, 
yer honor, I really ain’t time to work 
out dat problem. If I had pencil an’ 
paper now—it sounds int’restin’—but 
pardon me, I must be gwine’, an’ he 
scampered off, too feared to look 
‘round ‘less he’d have to make up his 
mind "bout de wimmin’s votin’! 
“Ef de vote would be de same, 
multiplyin’ by de wimmin, would it 
be de same dividin’ by de min?’ axed 
Sis Rabbit, puzzled-like. 

“Dis question ‘palled ‘em, it scaired 
all on ’em. Dey would have t’rown 
Sis Rabbit out but she was a presner, 
yer know. It’s no wonder dey was 
scared, honey, for such reasonin’ is 
mighty dangerous, an’ ’sidious, it 
sounds so like sinse. Dey was so 
scaired dey didn’t go on wid de meet- 
in’ till atter Parson Raven croaked 
out dis yer sermon: 

“Dearly B’loved Bre’rn, don’t listen 
to talk dat smacks of free love! Lis- 
ten to me. Not by Rithmetic kin you 
‘cide dis mighty question, but by Re- 
ligion. You know how de animils 
wint into de ark in pairs, two by two, 
now dat’s de way in politics. De two, 
male an’ female, is one.’ ” ‘ 
“Is that really the way, Uncle 
Remus, to count votes?” asked the 
puzzled child. 





my chilluns all right. I had sinse nuff) 


“Honey, if de Lord wanted peoples 





punt ‘em si 
_ “Parson Raven 
an’ argifyin’. 

“It was nivver meant fur de she- 
critturs to interrupt de he-critturs 
like our misguided an’ ‘luded sister 
done. De mins niver interrupt de 
wimmins in der great, gran’ bis'ness 
of multiplyin’. Addin’ an’ subtractin’ 
is fur min, but multiplyin’ is fur wim- 
mins. Now I'll jes’ ask our poor mis’- 
able sister did she ‘spect to have 
babbies atter she had de vote?’ sez 
Parson Raven, sezee. 

“‘T ‘fuse to 'scuss my Imner an’ an- 
nual bis’ness wid min-folkses,’ sez 
Sis Rabbit, lookin’ her ‘gusted con- 
timpt. 

“So votes pison babbies, do dey?’ 
chuckled Brer Gopher. ‘He! he! he! 
It’s lucky dat de farmers don’t know 
dat or dey’d be givin’ de mammy 
gophers all de votes dey wanted! 
He! he!’ 

“Den Parson Raven goes on, ‘Dear- 
ly B'loved Bre'rn, let me say in end- 
in’ my discoose, de wimmin-critters 
kin do more good in de world tellin’ 
der husbands wot way to vote.’ 

““Caint I boss my own vote widout 
ax’n’ my wife?’ growled Brer B’ar. 
‘Den you kin have my old vote!’ an’ 
he wint grumblin’ an crashin’ into de 
thickets. 

““An’ so,’ ‘cluded de parson once 
more, ‘I move dat de ballot is limit 
ed to min animils.’ 

“"O Lor’ a’ massy,’ 'sclaimed Jedge 
Coon, ‘Der is so many motions on dis 
yer floor my stummick is all wobbly!’ 

“Right den along comes Brer Bad- 
ger, rushin’ like mad, an’ gaspin’ fu 
bref—Dar'’s a man in our patch of 
woods an’ he’s pitchin’ his tent an’ 
buildin’ a fire!’ he yelled. 

““Oh! oh!’ shrieked all de critturs 
t’ oncet. 

“*Has he a gun? axed de birds. 
‘*’Ness he has a gun he kip stay.’ 

““Has he traps?’ axed de rabbits. 
‘'Ness he has traps an’ guns he kin 
stay.’ 

“*Has he a bag fur nuts?’ axed de 
squirrels. ‘Ness he has a bag he kin 
stay.’ 

“‘Has he a fishin’ rod?’ axed de 
frogs. ‘’Ness he has a fishin’ rod he 
kin stay.’ 

““Has he come fur pelts?’ axed de 
beavers an’ de otters. ‘’Ness he comes 
fur pelts he kin stay.’ 

““Did he look like he liked soup?’ 
axed de turtle. ‘’Ness he did he kin 
stay.’ 

“An’ dey all made fur to go home, 
each man to look out fur hisself an’ 
his fambly. 

“Wal, sonny, if Sis Rabbit ain’t 
‘gusted to hear ’em an’ see ’em! She 
sez, ‘Each one limitin’ his interest to 
hisself! Dat’s wot comes from limited 
suffridge! Everyone has clean forgot- 
ten de community interest!’ 

““Gemmen an’ Jedge,’ sez she out 
loud, ‘if you'll set me free I’ll tell you 
how to rid dis yer woods of de man.’ 

“Dey freed her right den an’ dar, 
an’ no sooner was she let loose dan up 
she hopped on a stump in de middle 
of all de animils an’ she ’gan ’spost’lat- 
in’ an’ ‘'splainin’. 

“‘Ladies an’ gemman,’ she sez, ‘dis 
yer trubble can be cured by universal 
suffridge,’ sez she.” 

“What does ‘universal’ mean?” inter- 
rupted the little boy again. 

“Dat is de queerest word,” answered 
Uncle Remus. “Sometimes it means 
‘whole’ an’ den ag’in it means ‘half.’ 
Your pa, now, sonny, tole me it meant 
‘whole’ an’ whin I axed, ‘Wimmins 
too, sah?’ he said, ‘No, you fool.’ Dat 
made it mean ‘half,’ you see. I cain’t 
‘splain its jumpin’ f’'um whole to half- 
ness. It’s dat unknown quantity we 
heern tell on. 

“Sis Rabbit she wint on wid her 
talk. ‘De question ain’t, Did de man 
come wid gun or a rod, or a bag or 
traps, ‘cos if he is dangerous to one 
on us he’s dangerous to all, an’ all 
must work to get rid of him. Limited 
suffridge ain’t no good at p’otectin’; 
it’s universal suffridge dat p’otects. 
You see, it’s dis ar way: De little 
bodies wot needs to be p’otected an’ 
wot can’t p’otect derselves alone, by 
livin’ in a community gits p’otected 
by iv’rybody. By jinin’ togedder, little 
an’ big an’ weak an’ strong, an’ by 
workin’ an’ plannin’ an’ ‘cidin’ on 
plans fur p’otectin’ each udder, all 
gits mighty interested in each udder 
an’ so mighty strong dat togidder dey 
can squench any danger. Votin’ is no 
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Lasell Seminary |~= 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. _ Ten Miles from Boston 


Home making, in all its phases; is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the science of ‘vods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
are studied in a practical way under the supervision of com- 
petent teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special 





Courses, including Art and Elocution. Music Faculty of ten 
teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 


SUFFRAGE WEEK OVER 


Suffrage Performances Are Spectacu- 
lar and interesting—Much Litera- 
ture Distributed 





The week at Hammerstein’s theatre, 
where the New York suffragists filled 
a number on the program at the after- 
noon and evening performances, is 
over, and we hope it was worth while. 
It surely took enough time and work 
and determination to go through with 
it. 

While perhaps few converts were 
made, still it was satisfying to see the 
interest and respect the suffrage pro- 
gram received from an audience that 
had come to be amused by cabaret and 
acrobatic performers. It is certain 
that many of the audience left the 
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BOSTON . 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 





musical education. Its complete organizat ng iy Sostontay Building. eleeaia Coulpmeant. 
the Residence Building offer exceptional nastiities for sed 


CRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular prof 
manag eroaudse “eaten are of the staff of the Boston Opera bay *Paptlsof this 
@pportunity to obtain a debut ii the Boston Opera Hguse Thea they demonstrate sufficient ability. 

Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 
A conductor of this schoo! will visit the cities and compe from vhew pe vieinity a sufficient number of app! 


d and wil. nold free 
should be made before September 154] 15th in order to inclade your 4 is nhhie tour. 








Con: SE RVATORY 


Located in the Musical Center of America. It A, +44 meting the envi and ecessary to 8 
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Application for examination 


For all information address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Tennis, boating, swimming, 


encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. Address 


riding and other sports are 
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\ G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 121 Woodland Road 





A TEACHER 


of good and regular standing, in the 
public schools of a city, wishes change 
of employment—East preferred. 

Good education, executive ability, 
pleasing personality and sunny dispo- 
sition. 

Box 304, Weman’s Journal Oftice 











HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


Armenian young man, 17, of 
good family, bright and ambitious, 
wants position in private family 
for his board and room. Will 
prove handy and useful before and 
after high school hours. Best ref- 
erences, L. O., 60 State St., Room 
215, Boston, Mass. Tel. Fort Hill 
2184. 








more dan ‘cidin’ how to p’otect de 
whole community; dat means iv’ry- 
body. Some big-head offers a plan an’ 
de udders say dey likes it or dey don’t 
likes it, an’ if de “likes it” is de most, 
den dey do dat ar way, iv’ry one help- 
in’ real kind an’ ’siderate. An’, gem- 
men, if you wants de wimmins to hedp 
yer carry out yer plans—not like 
dumb, driven critturs—dey is gotter 
pass jedgmint on de plan, ef dey think 
it’s good or rotten—an’ bein’ perlite 
by nature, it goes ’g’inst my fur to 
say yer plans widout de wimmins is 
mostly rotten. An’ der may be times 
whin de wimmins can s’gest de plan 
fur to work by, jes’ like l’se doin’ 
now. a 

“Dis yer is my plan. Iv'’ry one 
must help a little, yer know, to oust 
dis yer squatter an’ ’truder. De squir- 
rels an’ de field mouses must gnaw his 
tent ropes, de frogs an’ tree toads 
must keep up der croakin’ an’ courtin’ 
all night, de turtles must muddy de 
drinkin’ water, an’ de birds must drop 
leaves an’ twigs into de spring to make 
it wuss dan muddy, de ants must get 
into his sugar, an’ de spiders must 
crawl over his face, Brer B’ar must 
steal his food, Brer Skunk an’ his 
chilluns must make a midnight call 
on him, Boss Owl must send word to 
de skeeters dat de suicide race is over 
an’ ’stid he is offerin’ a prize to the 
biggest an’ quickest-hatched famblies, 
an’ Brer Rabbit must by a accident 
upset de man’s water pail over his 
fire an’ kindlin’s. De screech owls 
kin at last sittle der disputemint which 
is de screechiest. An’ so on an’ so on, 
gemmen; each one addin’ his little 
*sturbance to make de sum total a nice 
big hell. 

“‘T reckon,’ ended Sis Rabit, a-wink- 
in’ to de ’sembly, ‘dat dar wisitor won't 
stay long.’ 

“Wal, de critturs voted to ’dopt uni- 
versal suffridge an’ carry out Sis Rab- 
bit’s plan. Dey did like she said, an’ 
you may be sho, honey, dat poor mis’- 
able man couldn’t git outer dose woods 
quick enuff.” 


CATCHING UP WITH 
ANCIENT HISTORY 








The participation of women in pub- 
lic affairs is no new thing according 





birth sat in council with the Saxon 
Witas. The Abbess Hilda presided in 
an ecclesiastical synod. In Wighfred’s 
great council at Becconceld, A. D. 694, 
the abbesses sat and deliberated, and 
five of them signed decrees of that 
council along with the king, bishops 
and nobles. King Edward's charter to 
the Abbey of Crowland, A. D. 961, was 
with the consent of the nobles and 
abbesses, who signed the charter. In 
the time of Henry III and Edward I 
four abbesses were summoned to Par- 
liament. In the reign of Edward III, 
Mary, Countess of Norfolk; Allenor, 
Countess of Ormond; Anna Despenser; 
Phillippa, Countess of March, Johanna 
Fitzwater; Agneta, Countess of Pem- 
broke, Mary de St. Paul, Mary de Roos, 
Matilda, Countess of Oxford, and Cath- 
erine, Countess of Athol, were sum- 
moned by writ to Parliament to ap- 
pear there by proxy, it being one of 
the privileges of the peerage to act 
by proxy.” 





“CARTOONS” 


Mr. W. R. Macdonald, the managing 
editor of “Cartoons,” a monthly maga- 
zine published by H. H. Windsor, Chi- 
cago, says in a letter to The Woman's 
Journal: “I might say that from the 
way the cartoonists are turning to the 
movement this month, the ‘woman suf- 
frage’ cartoons will be one of the big- 
ger features of the October number.” 

“Cartoons” gives the story of the 
times in a remarkably clever selection 
of cartoons which have appeared in 
newspapers and magazines both in this 
country and abroad. Of late it has 
devoted a double page spread to suf- 
frage. 

When Rev. Anna Howard Shaw vis- 
ited Norway last year en route to the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance at Stockholm, there was a popu- 
lar request that she be permitted to 
preach in the State Church (Luther- 
an). It was denied on the ground 
that it was against the law for a wom- 
an to act in that capacity. Universal 
suffrage exists in Norway and on ac- 
count of pressure brought to bear dur- 
ing the year the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment has just approved an act where- 
by women are entitled to the privi- 
lege of speaking in the State Church 








to the following: “Women of high 


of Norway. 
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q@ If your advertisement were here, it 
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LADIES 


theatre in a more sympathetic frame 

of mind toward the suffrage question, THE EVENING LAW 8CHOOE 

and considering the amount of litera- FOR WOMEN 

tufe sold i he Fourth year. Experienced faculty _of 
sold in t theatre, lobby and Boston lawyers. Moderate expense. Call 

street, a good many left with the de-| .r send for catalog. Address 

sire to learn more about the subject. ARTHUR W. MacLEAN. A.B., LL.B., J.M., Deas 

Room 506, Tremont Temple, Beston 


Portia Law School 


ra £86 Your Feet 


WITH Pillow Oxfords 


The Ideal Ger Shee for 
wee "se wear: comfort 
TIRED. TENDER FEET: « 
Bestitel hand-turned shoe, 
no breaking-in required ; 
relief from pet Corns and 
Bunions: , flexible 
rable, dressy and stylish. 
=~ sa oak leather. on 
hole ihe seae'es 


pay. guaran pete | me Yon 
“Write oie for our apee “Tuustree 
seeraly satunded and special sel f*measure blank 


PILLOW SHOE COMPANY 
184 Bummer Btreet, Dept. G, H BOSTON, MASS. 
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The New York suffragists have suc- 
ceeded in presenting woman suffrage 
in an intelligent and extremely inter- 
esting way to an audience it could not 
reach by street meetings or otherwise. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Yellow Rubber Toy Balloons 
VOTES FOR MOTHER 
Yellow Rubber Toy Balleons 
10 for $1 & 4c. $10 a gross. 
MRS. P. M. CLARK, Rosedale, Kan 








THE WOMAN WHO 
MOTHERED THEM 











MRS. OSCAR S. STRAUS 
IS A SUFFRAGIST 


Wife of Gubernatorial Nominee of 
New York Progressive Party is Del- 
egate to Convention and Believes in 
“Votes for Women” 


Mrs. Mary C. Sherwood of Cincinnati 
Who Turned Her Hotel, “The 
Walnut” Into a Suffrage Head- 
quarters and Home for the Field 
Workers in the Ohio Campaign 


You make no mistake 
whep making purch:ses from 
our advertisers. 

The best articles only find 
a place in eur advertising 





When Mrs. Straus and her husband 
returned from the New York State 
By Susan W. Fitzgerald Convention of the Progressive Party, 

—- in accordance with the new order of 
things introduced by that party, it 
was she who was sought by the re- 


columus. Write and tel] the 


. ‘ ‘ vertiser ho 
Everyone who worked in the Cin- advertise Ww muck you ap 


cinnati campaign this summer has 
brought away a grateful, affectionate 
and admiring memory of Mrs. Mary 


preciate his co-operation and 
buy his goods when yeu need 
anything in hie Mane. 


porters, 

Although the grandmother of six 
grandchildren, Mrs. Straus is girlish 
in appearance, girlish in optimism, 
zirlish in hopefulness. 


C. Sherwood, who mothered and 
watched over us all, and whose hotel, 
where we all stayed at rates that were 
a sad reflection on her business ability, “You suggest,” she said to the re- 
was a veritable campaign headquar-| Porter, “that the entrance of women 
ters. into polities, their participation ON] nor killed by argument. There is, in 
terms of political equality with men fact, no sound argument against it. 
in trying to better conditions, May] personally, I happen to be interested 
make them careless for their Bome}more in the social economics of the 
duties and neglect in part, if not in| ovement than in its strictly indus- 
whole, the work which we have been |j;ja] side. For a long time I have 























doing quietly, unostentatiously, UN-|}een at the head of the Clara de 
complainingly, even gladly, since time} Hirsch Home for Girls in East Sixty- 
began. Well, | am the mother Of] third street, New York, and also the 
three children and the grandmother! {mmigrants’ Aid Society for Jewish 


of six’—this with an arehness that] Girls.” 
argumentative 
“and my interest in politics has only 


STICKS TO STATE ISSUES 
State Senator A. A. Worsley of Tuc- 
son, one of the best-known and ablest 
Tags Her Husband attorneys in the State, began a 
“[ had been elected a delegate from | month's campaign tour of Arizona, 
New York County after 1 had arrived|Sept 15. Senator Worsley says: “I 
at Syracuse. When my husband e@0-|am not going to talk for Wilson, Taft, 
tered the great convention hall the] Roosevelt, Debs, or any other candi- 
first time there was some applause in|qates, Nor am | going to say a word 
small groups of delegates and specta-| apout politics, I am going to stick to 
amendment and issues 
woman delegate’ say: ‘I wonder} within the State. It is not what we 
where his wife is? She is always tag-|say but what we do that will help tell 
ging around with him, you know.’ I\the story of the future and stimulate 
came very near to telling her that 1] hopes of man.” 
was right there, and that I thanked — : — 
her for saying that I always tagged SPECIAL NOTICE. 
around with my husband. That word —— 


: . ARMENIAN pill 
quite accurately describes our rela- boys, about Jane 7 ge ag ay = 


was convincingly 


intensified my interest in my home 
and all that pertains to it. 


tors who recognized him. I heard onej| constitutional 





MRS. MARY C. SHERWOOD 





Mrs. Sherwood is one of the pioneer 
suffragists of the State, but is as game 
as the newest. Though over 73 years 
of age she worked at the polls on 
election day from 5.30 A. M. to 2 P. M. 


and at the Columbus parade she told tons. house wort in families where they can 
the marshals that if they couldn’t give } earn e language and earn something 
_ : y sg “I have ‘tagged’ around with him] i" addition. Address Mr. Karekin Manou- 


her a place in an automobile she would 
walk, and no one that knows her sented tee 0a ML. were & mere ee RR IC 
« >¢ > AR 3 t P ag 
doubts for a moment that she would ’ DREN SHOULD EAT 
ger, By Edith Greer 


aa ae ° ! 

be as good as her word. ; First to Vote A comprehensive, compact, scientific, 
dia qilindh teitinliinn niiteatin one practical pamphlet for home guldance; 
Liat sealcsgpe ome I feel that I certainly shall be the ene n, sotivition, and school use. 
oes te enues @ Ke akhesl apis init ae. Ak ) gly reviewed by Journal of 
first woman to the polls whenever we American Medical Association ; Bulletin 
of Academy of Medicine; ay ae of 
Home Economics; Booklet of American 

Liens Association 
HUMAN WELFARE PUBLICATIONS | 

RBO 


all over the world. And he has never 





are allowed to vote in this State. 
WHAT WOMEN ARE “And the vote is coming to us here 
DOING IN FINLAND |as sure as the sun shall continue ta SOUTHWEST HA 


—_— rise and set. It is a movement that Postpaid a doz., $10 a ( 
An article in the London Standard} oan neither be checked by ridicule per 1000 ‘ 
Satie se 


includes the following: “A striking 
proof of the excellent work which can 
be performed by a small Parliament- 
ary majority is furnished in the rec- 
ord of the legislative bills brought in 
by the women members of the Fin- 
nish Parliament. They include such 
progressive measures as the establish- 
ment of laws for child protection; 
raising of the marriage age from fif- 
teen to eighteen years; organization 
of colonies for youthful criminals; the 
right of women to assist in the de- 
partment of public medicine. Bills 
awaiting decision deal with maternity 
insurance, establishment of Govern- 
ment midwives, appointment of women 
as factory inspectors and the removal 
of sex disqualifications in all depart- 








You hear a good deal on both sides ‘beginning “If women had the 
ae these is more peastions tatormation to be aaeres from the experience of 
states where women already have suffra This wel) exempli 
article by Far! Barnes, ” 4 Pe eplendtg 


“WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE !N IDAHO” 
in the September number of the = 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE Charles Zueblin, Editor 
Single Copies 15 te. Sa 
Anunal Bubeeription One Dot, | ot atnd'direst' va mer" United Staten 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COMPANY. 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Laws CONOKENING WOMEN. 
'y Charies A. Easiow, LL. M. 
Late unions States Naturalization 
A Compilation of Laws of the United States 19° each of relat- 
ing to Women. The Naturalization of bop Born Women a the ~ 
tion of Native Born Women, and the cights each, are fully ex 
Every woman should have a knewledge of x under the law. 
work is so arranged and the peints so fully clearly oot forth that 
‘most unlearned in Law and Gevermment may readily 
pages on request. Is Paper Board, 
Address, 
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ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 





American men protect the women of their own families with 
affectionate zeal, but the impersonal protection afforded by the 
law and its official enforcers is often shockingly inadequate. 
‘Witness the merely nominal sentences imposed upon a number 
of drunken rowdies who lately tried to abduct a young woman 
in a motor car at 109th street and Amsterdam avenue, New 
York City. 

“Two young women were returning from the theatre with 
a male escort shortly after midnight, when an automobile con- 
taining seven men stopped at the curb. Two of the men jumped 
out, and, seizing one of the young women, threw her bodily into 
the car. Her escort was unable to resist the attack. The girl’s 
screams were heard by a policeman, who sueceeded in stopping 
the automobile at 129th street. He arrested four of the men, 
the other three escaping in the machine. 

“In the Harlem Police Court the next morning they were 
charged with disorderly conduct. The patrolman testified that 
he stopped the car by standing in the middle of the street with 
drawn revolver when he heard the young woman screaming as 
the car raced up the avenue. When it stopped the girl leaped 
out, in hysterics. She declared one of the men had tried to 
stifle her screams, and had urged the chauffeur to drive fast to 
Westchester. While the policeman was questioning the men 
three of them ran away in the car, and the policeman had to 
fight with the others all the way to the station house. 

“The four men told Magistrate Corrigan that they had been 
intoxicated and did not know what they were doing, and they 
were fined $10 each.” 

The New York Sun says: 

“This sort of ruffianism is not prevented by a $10 fine. If 
the facts are substantially as stated, these potential criminals 
have received practical encouragement to commit just such an 
outrage again, and as often as they care to get drunk, and assail 
young women in the street.” 

If that girl’s father had shot her assailants dead, no jury 
would have convicted him, But the judge, who had no personal 
interest in the girl, thought a $10 fine was punishment enough. 
If women had a vote in the election of judges, such crimes 
would probably be treated less lightly. A. S. B. 





CATHOLICS AND SUFFRAGE 





Miss Margaret A. Haley described the Ohio suffrage cam- 
paign before a recent meeting of the Women’s Trade Union 
League in Chicago. She emphasized two points, presenting 
documentary evidence to prove her statements. One was the 
not very creditable previous career of the principal agitator 
against woman suffrage in Cincinnati, who also figtired in Ore- 
gon, Miss I. M. Martin. “The other was the part taken in Ohio 
by Catholic churches and Catholie periodicals, in opposition to 
equal suffrage. Miss Haley, who is a Catholic, described an, 
authoritative distribution inside Catholic churches in Cincin- 
nati, on the Sunday precéding the’ election, of anonymous 
pamphlets, evidently emanating from Allen Ripley Foote’s head- 
quarters, denouncing w~man suffrage, the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, the abolition of capital punishment, and other pending 
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under the auspices of the Catholic press and C. 
tions of Ohio.” 

“The Catholic Church does not oppose 
Miss Haley, as reported im the Chicago Reco ald 
I believed it did I would not belong to it. Some of the 
refused to allow the pamphiets to be distributed in 
churches, but many had them distributed, and also preached 
from the pulpit against us. When I saw the feeling it aroused 
in Cincinnati among non-Catholics, I feared the results.” ; 
Miss Shaw was reported to have ascribed the loss of the 
amendment to the Catholic vote. She has denied this, and the 
Chicago Public says she is clearly right in thinking that this 
was not the deciding factor: 

“That this pamphlet failed of its purpose is evident from 
the vote. Although its denunciation of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum was as pronounced as its denunciation of woman suf- 
frage, the former carried and the latter lost.by majorities so 
large as to make it clear that none of this ecclesiastical influ- 
ence was decisive as to either.” A. 8. B. 


MR. ASQUITH’S OFFENCE 


Why should an English Prime Minister have to go about 
guarded like the Czar of Russia? In reading of Mr. Asquith’s 
troubles, one naturally is led to ask what he has done to make 
so many of his countrywomen willing to risk fines and itm- 
prisonment for the sake of forcing their protests upon his 
attention. 

The militant English women look upon Mr, Asquith as the 
leading representative of the policy of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion by which they have been kept out of the franchise for more 
than a generation. Every House of Commons that has met since 
1870 has contained a majority of members in favor of woman 
suffrage. Suffrage bills have passed their second reading over 
and over again, in the early years by small majorities, of late 
years by very large ones, but the bill has never once been al- 
lowed to come up for third reading and final vote. The Prime 
Minister controls the time of the House, and for forty years 
successive Prime Ministers have taken the ground that all the 
time was needed for more pressing questions. About nine 
years ago a section of the suffragists began the so-called mili- 
tant tactics in order to convince the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet that the question was really pressing. 


i 
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In the beginning their militancy was very mild. It con- 
sisted only in asking questions at public meetings addressed 
by Cabinet Ministers, or persistency in trying to present peti- 
tions. Ever since Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister, the 
government has followed the policy of repressing these mani- 
festations of discontent by force. Women who had committed 
only the most trifling offences were sent to prison, usually not 
as political offenders, but as common malefactors. Women 
guilty of no violence were treated with the utmost violence by 
the police, many of them being maimed and seriously injured. 
The police were allowed to commit these outrages with im- 
punity, and under circumstances which gave reason to think 
that they were encouraged in them by high authority, 


“THE SILENT SIEGE” 


Mr. Asquith receives deputations from all kinds of voters 
with readiness and courtesy, but for a long time together he 
refused to see any deputation from the Suffrage Associations, 
militant or non-militant. A large number of women, including 
some of the ladies most highly respected in England for their 
public services and works of charity, stood in silence at the 
doors of the House of Commons with suffrage petitions in their 
hands for a length of time aggregating more than 14,000 hours, 
as a reminder to Mr. Asquith that they wanted to interview 
him; but he still refused to receive any deputation. (The 
recent breaking of the windows of the Post Office in Dublin 
by eight Irishwomen was done as a protest against Mr. 
Asquith’s refusal to receive a deputation of Irish suffragists.) 


Mr. Asquith’s main offence, however, has not been kis lack 
of courtesy, but his refusal to give the suffrage bill a fair 
chance in Parliament. Over and over again, since he became 
Prime Minister, it has passed its second reading, but time for 
the third reading has been refused. It was refused even dur- 
ing the so-called truce following the King’s death, when by 
mutual agreement all party questions in dispute between the 
Conservatives and Liberals were held in abeyance and the 
House of Commons had almost nothing to do. 





BROKEN PROMISES 


After some years of militancy, Mr. Asquith promised that 
if a woman suffrage bill passed its second reading once more 
he would grant time for it to go through its remaining stages. 
Upon this promise militancy ceased entirely for a year. Mr. 
Asquith, however, is an avowed anti-suffragist, and he did not 
mean to let the suffrage bill pass if he could help it without 
breaking the letter of his pledge. He first complicated the 
situation by announcing that the Government was going to 
introduce a General Electoral Reform bill, remodeling the 
qualifications for suffrage from top to bottom, and enfranchis- 
ing all the men who are now without a vote. The remnant of 
men in England who are yet to be enfranchised have shown 
very little desire for the vote and have made almost no agita- 
tion on their own behalf, while the women have for years kept 
up an agitation of unprecedented extent and enthusiasm. 

Again, there is the fiercest difference of opinion between 
the political parties in England as to the qualifications upon 
which men ought to have the suffrage, and in the violent party 
struggles which the General Electoral Reform Bill was bound 
to call out, Mr. Asquith knew, that it would be very hard to 
get woman suffrage carried in any form. The London Times 
says many people think that he introduced the General Elec- 
toral Reform Bill for that very purpose. 





He also appointed the most unpropitious time possible for 
the suffrage bill to come up, a time which brought the women’s 
bill into an apparent collision of interests. with the Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland. 





When Fordham University opened its medical extension 
course a few days ago, it was noted that several women physi- 
cians were in attendance, andj the event is said td mark the 
first time that the doors of a Jesuit institution have ever been 
opened to women. 





amendments. The pamphlet purported to have been “issued 





































































































































posed. A Conciliation Committee had been organized, m 
up of a large number of members of Parliament who favored 
woman suffrage, to draw up such a bill as would conciliate the 
largest amount of Parliamentary support, and to work for its 
passage. . The Irish members of the Conciliation Committee 
long ago notified its chairman that they should not feel able 
to vote for woman suffrage if it came up at the same time 
with the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Asquith was trying to put the 
Home Rule Bill through for them. He had promised the wo- 
men that if the suffrage bill passed its second reading he would 
grant time for it to pass through its remaining stages; or, if 
a woman suffrage amendment were added to the General Elec- 
toral Reform Bill, he would accept it as an integral part of the 
bill, and fight for it against the House of Lords if necessary. 
Mr. Asquith was an anti-suffragist; it would embarrass him 
if he had to keep his promises to the women, and the Irish 
members were determined to do nothing to embarrass him 
while he had the Home Rule Bill in hand. 


Mr. Asquith decreed that the second reading of the suffrage 
bill should, take place just when the Home Rule Bill was up. 
The Irish Nationalists, although avowed suffragists, almost all 
of them voted against it, and for the first time In 40 years, the 
bill was defeated in Parliament on its second reading. 

This was due to several causes combined. Seventeen labor 
members, all of whom would have voted for it, had been called 
away to their constituencies by a eritical situation in the coa! 
strike, and several members who had promised to support the 
bill broke their word on account of the windows broken by Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s followers. But these disadvantages combined would 
not have beaten it on its second reading except for the defection 
of the big Irish vote. On the same grounds, the Irish members 
are expected to vote against any woman suffrage amendment to 
the General Electoral Reform Bill, and if they do, it is believed 
that their votes will turn the scale. 


Mr. Philip Snowden has given notice that he will offer an 
amendment to the Home Rule Bill giving Irish women a right 
to vote for the new Irish Parliament. It is reported that mem- 
bers opposed to Home Rule are intending to vote for this amend. 
ment in the hope of making it harder for the Home Rule Bill 
to pass. The Nationalist members are a, good deal disturbed, 
and it is said that overtures have been made to Mr. Snowden 
to withdraw Irish opposition to a woman suffrage amendment 
to the General Electoral Reform Bill if Mr. Snowden will with- 
draw his weman suffrage amendment to the Home Rule Bill. 
If women obtained suffrage under the General Electoral Reform 
Bill, Irish women as well as English women would get the 
Parliamentary vote. A. 8S. B. 


A MODERN PHARAOH 


Mr. Asquith had promised to leave the House of Commons 
free to add a woman suffrage amendment to the General Elec- 
toral Reform Bill, but he is regarded by the suffragists, militant 
and non-militant alike, as having broken the spirit of his pledge 
by making a recent speech declaring it extremely unlikely that 
the House of Commons would add any woman suffrage amend- 
ment, and by allowing it to be said by other anti-suffrage Cabinet 
Ministers, without contradiction, that he will resign if such an 
amendment is added. 

When Mr. Asquith announced that he was going to intro- 
duce a bill for the further extension of suffrage to men, but with 
no mention of women, Mrs. Pankhurst felt so sure of his deter- 
mination not to allow woman suffrage to be granted that she 
and her society immediately went on the warpath again. The 
other militant society, the Women’s Freedom League, of which 
Mrs, Despard is president, decided to refrain from militancy 
until they saw whether Mr. Asquith was going to keep his word, 
and they have hitherto held their hands; but they too are feel- 
ing highly indignant. All the other national suffrage societies, 
of which there are about thirty in England, are non-militant, 
but they all feel outraged by Mr. Asquith’s course. Even the 
Women’s Liberal Federation finds its allegiance strained almost 
to the breaking point. This is a political organization of women 
which works for the success of the Liberal Party, as the Prim- 
rose League does for the Conservatives. Its president, the 
Countess of Carlisle, is a party woman first and a suffragist a 
long way after; but she has written to Mr. Asquith warning him 
that his course is making it very hard to hold the Liberal 
women in line. The Federation has passed resolutions over and 
over again in favor of woman suffrage, and is fast nearing the 
point where it will refuse to work for the party unless women 
are given the vote. 

Under Mr. Asquith’s Premiership, more than a thousand 
women have been imprisoned for suffrage demonstrations, most 
of them involving no real criminality. The women have often 
been treated with barbarous cruelty in prison, and the matter 
has been denied and lied about in Parliament by Cabinet Minis- 
ters over and over again, until it is no wonder that a section 
of the women are thoroughly out of patience. If thousands of 
men were as eager for the ballot as thousands of English, Scotch 
and Irish women are, and if a bill enfranchising them had been 
blocked in Parliament for so many years by an obstructive minor- 
ity, there would have been civil war long ago. It shows the 
gentler nature of women that nobody has yet been killed or seri- 
ously hurt in their militant campaign. If Mr. Asquith had men 
to deal with under similar provocation he would not get off with 
such slight annoyances as being stopped and spoken to, or having 
bags of flour thrown at his automobile, or even having a hatchet 
thrown into his carriage. It is a cause for congratulation that 
the women have refrained from any deadly violence, and we are 
glad to believe that Mr. Asquith’s life is in no danger. But he 
will go down in history as a Pharaoh who hardened his heart 
and brought successive plagues upon himself by his refusal to 
listen to the voice*of justice, which is the voice of God. 

r A. 8. B. 








Frau Bertha von Krupp, the richest woman and ene of the 
largest tax-payers in Germany, recently attended the centenary 
of the Krupp works at Essen, where they are situated. It was 
the desire of the people that the freedom of the city be conferred 
upon her during her visit in recognition of her help to the muni- 
‘cipality, but legal authority was produced to prove that this 





honor could not be extended to a woman... 
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A false cablegram states that Mrs. haary Leigh, whose life 
is in danger from a hunger strike, was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude for wounding John Redmond with a hatchet. 
She has never even been brought to trial for throwing a hatchet 
into Mr. Asquith's carriage, and it is reported that the charge 
has been withdrawn. She was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude for trying to set fire to the Theatre Royal in Dublin. 
As ho Ohe Was hiirt and very little damage done to the theatre, 
ihe sentence was looked upon as excessive, and even the magis- 
trate Who pronownced it said that he hoped it would be remit- 
ted if militancy stopped. Mrs. Leigh had defended herself at 
the trial with so much spirit that the first jury impaneled to try 
her disagreed and refused to convict (though she did not deny 
the act), and a second jury had to be called. The magistrafe, 
according to the press reports, was visibly moved in pronounc- 
ing the sentence. He said that Mrs. Leigh was clearly a very 
remarkable woman, but that her wit and eloquence must not 
blind them to the serious nature of her offence. 

The same cablegram falsely states that the authorities have 
no choice but to feed her by force or to let her die. The more 
rational alternative would be to give her the prison treatment 
usually aeceorded to political offenders. That is what she and 
other suffrage prisoners demand, and it is as a protest against 
the denial of this that they go on hunger strikes. A petition 
that she and the other women may be treated as_ political 
offenders has been signed by many prominent persons in Ire- 
land, including the wife and daughter of the Chief Justice. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is said to have a horror of 
forcible feeding, and he is especially worried as it is endanger- 
ing Mrs. Leigh’s life. He has made a trip to London to see Mr. 
Asquith about it, but Mr, Asquith is said to have given instruc- 
tions that the forced feeding must go on. On a former occasion 
Mrs. Leigh kept up a hunger strike for three months, being 
foreibly fed all the time, and was then released because she 
was actually at death's door. 

Meanwhile 117 doctors, headed by Sir Victor Horsley, have 
published a protest against the forcible feeding of political 
prisoners, as injurious to health and dangerous to life. The 
iIlome Secretary says he has received a memorial from 30 doc- 
tors on the other side, but that he cannot make their names 
public because it might injure their practice! A. S. B. 






HAVE 
MODERN NEEDS 


MODERN HOMES 


Mayor Brand Whitlock of Toledo contributes to the Octo- 
ber Metropolitan Magazine an interesting article on “Women 
and Democracy” He says in part: 

“The theory that the home is woman's peculiar province 
is accurate, and the fact that the institution of the home has 
been altered and immeasurably widened by the revolution in 
the economic conditions of society gives it a force and authority 
stronger perhaps today than ever before. It is not that home 
celebrated by men in a state of induced sentimentality so ad- 
vaneed that they do not go to it until all the other places are 
shut up for the night; they, like the anti-suffragists, are think- 
ing, or suffering certain mental reactions which they call think- 
ing, in the terms of a day that is dead, a day when the home 
was a self-sufficient social unit. That day disappeared with the 
passing of the old individualistic order, when women did their 
own baking, their own spinning and weaving and cutting and 
sewing, the day when the baker, the bargain counter at the 
department store, the tinned biscuit of the cracker trust, the 
publicly inspected dairy, the water, gas, electric, and heating 
companies were all unknown. Hach home then kept its own 
cow, had its own well, its own lamps to trim, its own fires to 
light, it was isolated and disconnected. But in this day, when 
the city, for instance, is a complex network of water pipes and 
electric wires and drains, and nine-tenths of all domestic fune- 
tions are discharged by public or quasi-publie utility corpora- 
lions, no family lives to itself any more, or if it attempts to 
do so the health department sends an officer around to bring 
it into the communal fold. And these functions, the manner in 
which they shall be discharged, the rates that are to be paid 
for their community service, and all that, are the most vital 
of political questions, they are the very essence of politics as 
t affects the lives of the people with an intimate and sensitive 
insistence, and if woman is to occupy and fill her sphere she 
must go out of the house, out of. the kitchen, out of the door- 
yard and into that larger home we call the city. We are be- 
sinning to perceive that the whole city is the home: fhat 
woman bears a relation to that city, that she owes it certain 
duties, and our cities will never be all we hope to see them 
until woman is free to exercise her influence on all their 
affairs, 

“Modern industrialism is destroying homes fast enough as 
it is; and it is that very emotion, that high idealism which is 
lauded in women that requires expression in affairs, if the 
destructive process is to be abated. The melancholy truth is 
that if the present wide variance between the legal theory and 
the economic fact of our institutions is not lessened by certain 
ameliorating processes ef reconstruction—so that the laws may 
be brought down to date, as it were—the factory is quite likely 
to become the woman's sphere much more than the home.” 


Mayor Whitlock pays a high tribute to the work of the 
Women in the campaign States. He says: 

“If there are any who doubt the entire competency of 
women to deal with political subjects, they need only to study 
the exceedingly, able campaign which the women have been 
conducting in those States where this summer the subject has 
been acute, to be convinced that women, in the sphere of that 
larger home into which the vastness of the modern world is so 
rapidly shrinking, will be quite as efficient as they have been 
in the smaller household where they are so patronizingly told 
‘© remain. These .women have shown a striking ability, and I 
4m quite sure that any of the politicians in Ohio will bear me 
Out in this statement, including the leaders of the anti-suffrag- 
ists; the old politicians among the men, even the oldest and 
Most hardened of them, if there are any to whom such unfor- 
tunate conditions could be attributed, may not agree with those 
Women, but they will tell you they conducted a campaign that 


Was intelligent and fair and even brilliant, and perhaps they | OUSht to be non-partisan, not that individual suffragists must be 
had some dawning conception of the fact that it exemplified a! 8°. Many of those who voted for the resolution were ardent 


hoble spiritual consecration.” 





The daily papers report the remarkable cchioveriadl ot a 
young woman who has lately swum across the Delaware River 
with her hands and feet tied. The dispatches say: 

“With hands and feet securely bound, Miss Katharine’ Wal- 
lace, 20 years old, of Boston, accomplished this morning what 
experts have deemed impossible, swimming across the Delaware 
River. Miss Wallace made the trip in 37 minutes. 

“It was a tremendous task which the girl had set for her- 
self. Her hands had been firmly tied at the wrists and her 
feet at the ankles. To propel herself through the water she 
was obliged to double at the waist and use the shoulder 
muscles. The strained position made breathing difficult, and 
frequently heavy washes from passing boats added greatly to 
her handicaps. 

“Her brother, Jack Wallace, went overboard with her, 
swimming by her side the entire distance and urging -her on- 
ward with cheering remarks. Several times Miss Wallace 
showed signs of tiring, but continued pluckily. When the Cam- 
dem side was finally reached, Miss Wallace turned and made 
her way back to the power boat. 

“The girl’s ankles and wrists were chafed where the bonds 
had forced their way into the flesh. According to the authori- 
ties, no swim of similar nature, where both hands and feet were 
tied, has ever been accomplished before, and the time made 
for the distance covered is considered remarkable.” 

As a physical achievement, this girl's act was unprecedent- 
ed; but it has had its spiritual parallel over and over again in 
the equal rights movement, Every advance that women have 
made teward full equality before the law has had to be made 
with hands and feet bound, as the women have lacked the nor- 
mal means of self-help which men have had in the possession 
of the ballot. They have therefore had to put forth much more 
exertion; and all sorts of prejudices and untoward circum- 
stances have been like the wash of the passing steamers adding 
to their difficulties. It is pleasant to remember that there has 
always been some good brother swimming beside them, ready 
with sympathy and help in the arduous passage. Women have 
still more than one wide river to cross, but those whose hands 
and feet have now been unbound in the West will help the 
others, and sooner or later we shall all arrive. 

A. 8. B. 


WHAT IS “NON-PARTISAN?” 


Mrs. George Howard Lewis of Buffalo, who has tel no- 
tice of an amendment to the constitution of the N. A. W. A. 
providing that its officers and members must maintain a Refs 
non-partisan attitude toward all political parties, sends us the 
following letter: 


Editor Woman’s Journal: 

“Political Partisanship,” by Anna H. Shaw, 
your paper August 24, invites. questions: 

Does Association mean a collective party with unity of 
purpose? Can members of a non-partisan Association do as 
they please in regard to any political party, thereby becoming 
partisan, and remain as members of a non-partisan Associa- 
tion? In other words, cannot a Suffrage Association, which 
is, of course, political in so far as it is working for equal suf- 
frage, say to its officers and members, “You cannot affiliate 
yourselves with any political party and remain members of a 
non-partisan Association”? Can an officer of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association—a non-partisan Asso- 
Presidential nominee 


published in 


ciation—second a nomination for any 
without breaking the unwritten law of the Association and the 
policy of all suffrage societies? Did not the International Suf- 
frage Alliance in Convention at Stockltolm in 1911 discuss this 
question and decide that suffragists must be non-partisan? 
The thirty-seven State branches of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association have always had an unwritren 
non-partisan policy. The Woman Suffrage Party, the National 
College Equal Suffrage League, founded in Buffalo at the 
National American Woman Suffrage Convention in 1908, has 
that policy, the Woman’s Political Union, a New York organ- 
ization, works for no party, but strives to defeat its enemies as 
watchers at the polls, 

President Shaw says: “The right of political action is as 
sacred to the citizen as that of religious action, and, because 
the Suffrage Association is non-partisan and non-religious, it 
does not follow that its members are not at liberty individually 
to affiliate with any political or religious party they may 
choose.” 

A nationai Association non-pariisan is a mere figure-head 
if its officers and members can affiliate with any party, Demo- 
eratic, Republican, Populist, Socialist, Protectionist or Pro- 
gressive, because any one of these parties incorporates, or does 
not incorporate, an equal suffrage plank in its platform. 

At present the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is a collective body, unity its watchword, “Votes for 
Women” its standard cry. If this Association allows an officer 
to second a presidential nominee, if its individual members go 
as delegates to a party convention and can carry its standard, 
“Votes for Women,” at the head of its procession of delegates, 
then it is partisan, and its name non-partisan is a misnomer. 
No Association can live without unity of purpose, and an Asso- 
ciation represents nothing unless its members are an integral 
part of it, living up to its non-partisan requirements. 

Cannot women members of all suffrage organizations re- 
alize that there is a lack of dignity towards our National Asso- 
ciation when as an individual, officer or member, he or she 
accepts an invitation to assist any party to help nominate and 
elect a President? Let the male voters nominate and elect 
whom they choose, and let women affiliate with no party until 
every non-suffrage State has an equal suffrage plank in its 
platform and by the majority vote in these States the ballot 
is given to women. 

Katherine Belle Lewis. 





A Suffrage Association could, of course, make a rule that 
no member must affiliate herself with a political party; but 
neither the National nor any one of its auxiliary State Associa- 
tions has ever done so. The resolution of the International Sut. 
frage Alliance at Stockholm was that suffrage organizations | « 





party women, 


“Our members have always béen freé to work for any party. 


The Woman’s Journal 


Whether ft is wise for them (80 is another question, and 
one that’ each member decides for hetself. But the Associa- 
tion is'néd More made partisan because one of its officers sec- 
onds a presidential nomination than it is made sectarian be- 
cause its president is a Methodist minister. 

Mrs. Lewis says:. “No Association can live without unity 
of purpose. The members of the N. A. W. 8S. A. are united in 
the one purpose of getting votes for women, and in no other. 
They are not even unanimous as to the best means by which 
this object may be attained. Where there is a difference of 
opinion as to methods, the minority yields to the majority. 
At the coming National Convention in Philadelphia, if Mrs. 
Lewis’s proposed amendment is carried, it will become neces- 
sary for such of our members as wish to work for their re- 
spective political parties either to cease such work or.to with- 
draw from membership in the Association. 

But the policy of the Association and its branches in the 
past has always been to let the members do as they please in 
their individual capacity, and many have availed themselves 
of this freedom. The action taken by Miss Addams differed 
only in degree, not in kind, from what many other suffragists 
have done in years past, and done without criticism. It has 
called out more comment and objection simply because it was 
the act of a very prominent woman on a very prominent 
occasion, in regard to a matter over which public feeling runs 
extremely high on both sides. A. S. B. 


Make An Experiment 


Try to Sell the Woman’s Journal at Politi- 
cal Meetings, Fairs, or on the Street 








RACTICALLY everybody is interested in 
suffragists these days or at least is willing to 
consider the subject. Even people who do 
not believe in it realize that it behooves them 
to know what it is all about. Therefore, 
there is scarcely any gathering at which The 
Woman’s Journal could not be sold. Politi- 
cal meetings offer a splendid opportunity for 
getting The Woman’s Journal into the hands 
of voters. When you hear of a meeting in 
your vicinity, send for papers to sell there, 
for whether the meeting be Democratic, Republican, So- 
cialist, Prohibition or Progressive, those in attendance 
will be interested in a suffrage newspaper, for all the 
political parties are now giving serious consideration to 
the queston of Votes for Women. 

This is the season for fairs of various descriptions, 
and here again is a fine opportunity to sell The Woman's 
Journal. So much propaganda work has been done 
throughout the country that there are few communities 
untouched by interest in suffrage. If there is going to 
be a fair in your vicinity, order a hundred papers from 
us and see how readily you can sell them. 

If there is a moving picture show in your town where 
suffrage pictures are on the bill, go to the manager and 
secure permission to sell The Woman’s Journal at the 
door of the theatre. 

Write to us for our little “newsy” booklet giving help- 
ful suggestions for selling papers and we will gladly 
send it to you. 


Remember our special offer to furnish you papers in 
quantities of ten or more at the rate of 2 cents a copy. 
This means that if you order a hundred papers it will 
cost you only 2 dollars and therefore you will have to 
sell only 40 copies at the retail price to entirely cover the 
cost. On these terms you can surely afford to make the 
experiment of selling The Woman’s Journal. You will 
be surprised to find how easy it is to sell papers and it 
is also excellent propaganda work. Many people are 
glad to know about the suffrage newspaper and in al- 
most any crowd you will find a considerable number 
of willing purchasers. 

It is worth trying at any rate. Send us an order and 
see if you cannot sell The Woman’s Journal in your 
community. 





BERTHA B. CARTER, 
Circulation Manager. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before?) Then you have not had the 
new pamphlet on selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 














You may have one free on application, or by sending us 5 cents to 


“over the cost of printing and mailing 





Sarre Saget 
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Is The Best 


for repairing China, Glassware, 
Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, 
Books, Leather Belting and Tip 
ping Billiard Cues. Also Leath- 
er and Rubber Cements. Any 
of the three kinds, 15¢ per bot- 
tle. From your dealer. 



























Send for Circulars. Repair—Exchange. 


| 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. | 
4. BE. MeColgan, Manager. 

38 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Main 3452. 





MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, Pres. N.Y. €. 








A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Fired, Aching 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Mone 
pe oe relief to corns and bunions, blisters 

apa oe Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
=. a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for go hes 
Bhoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t oe 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial 
“ge address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independesi line betweea 
New Hngland and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA RAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 “stone rar $9.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegaut propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


in Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
eof a particular people, who require 5 
cleav-cut service with tidy statereome 
and modera appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Stress. 

Busten. 














BR. Bitehie, Asst. Genl. Pasco. Agent. 

















TO WOMEN WHO MANAGE ENTER- 
PRISES, BUT DO NOT KNOW 
ENOUGH TO PUT A CROSS ON 
A BALLOT: 

lt has been found that a successful 
way of making money is to publish 
advertisements of meetings, and the 

Official Board of the National Suffrage 

Association has authorized me to ap- 

point a committee to secure advertise- 


ments for the program of the Conven- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 21-26. Everybody can assist— 
write to the Chairman of the Adver- 
tising Committee, Miss Clinton, 1219 


[erie avenue, Philadelphia, giving svig- 
gestions as to what firms you think 
will advertise in our program, and 
also ask her for information and data 
in connection with the enterprise. 
You can assure patrons that in no 
other gathering of women will he or 
she or they find so many up-to-date 
women who are seeking for informa- 
tion as to everything which facilitates 
work in the home, suitable wearing 
apparel for their families and them- 
selves, and the best in educational, art- 
istic and literary lines. 

We are going to use some of the 
captivating headings which were so 
successfully used by that peerless 
writer’ of advertisements, Mrs. Emma 
Y. Ivins. We want several pages of 
advertisements from enterprises man- 
aged by women who do not know 
enough to put a cross on a ballot: 
Equal Rights and Lefts (for shoe and 
boot stores); We Give the Women a 


Square Deal (for groceries, tailors, 
taxicabs, etc.); A Word to the Wives 
Is Sufficient (almost any good firm 


could advertise under this title); The 
Ballot Is a Domestic Necessity; A Fair 
Trial Is Guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion—Give Us One and We Will Guar- 
antee Satisfaction; The Demand for 
Suffrage and for Ice Cream May Be 
Resisted But Cannot Be Subdued, 

We want tearooms, milliners, tail- 
ors, florists, insurance companies, 
banks, steamship companies (for many 
women will be attending the meeting 
at Budapest next summer and will 
wish to know the route), grocers, 
sweets, real estate, etc., ete. Now, it 
is easy to get advertisements—i got 
almost two hundred dollars in a short 
time, and you, and you, and you can 
write to Miss Clinton for instructions, 
or else write to some business house, 
utility merchant or publisher request- 
ing that they give an ad for the pro- 
gram magazine, and then notify Miss 





PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 











she may follow it up with an applica- 
tion for an advertisement. Better 
still to make a visit in person, 
equipped with authority and contracts 
in duplicate, which Miss Clinton will 
send you, and make the request your- 
self, securing the copy for the adver- 
tisement and the signed contract at 
the same time. Will you not assist 
in one or all of these ways at once 
and help get money for the Conven- 
tion expenses? 

Lucy E. Anthony. 





Local arrangements and reduced 
railroad rates for the 44th Convention 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held in 
Philadelphia, November 21-26, 1912. 

The delegate and visitor to the City 
of Brotherly Love will find the city 
unique in that it holds within its en- 


States, Independence Hall, where the 
Declaration of Independence was 
framed and ratified, and where “Old 
Glory,” the Stars and Stripes, was 
first made by Betsey Ross. We now 
have six stars on our suffrage flag, 
and hope to have the rare delight of 
adding six more at the time of the 
Convention, for then the returns will 
be in and we will know for how many 
more suffrage States we may give 
thanks. There are so many rare ob- 
jects and sights in Philadelphia—but 
these will be left for the Committee 


about. 

The local arrangements for the Con- 
vention are being pushed with the fer- 
vor which the people of Philadelphia 
exhibit when they undertake to en- 
tertain a Convention. 

As has been previously announced, 
our hostess, the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, has appointed a 
Committee on Hospitality, which plans 
to find entertainment in private homes 
for all delegates who wish such en- 
tertainment. This proposition seemed 
rather to stagger the new chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee, but her 
countenance brightened and she took 
heart of hope when the National Pres- 
ident responded to the call for homes 
in which to entertain delegates, by 
saying that she would entertain six in 
her home. 

HOTEL HEADQUARTERS will be 
at The Walton, and those who prefer 
uot to be entertained in private homes 
may obtain other addresses of hotels 
and boarding houses. The Chairman 
of the Hospitality Committee will fur- 
nish such lists later. Watch the Jour- 
na! for announcemerts from week to 
week. 


Excursions and entertainments will 
be announced later. 

Watch for announcements of the 
new feature—the Suffrage Shop. 

Our hostess is to furnish badges 
which are being made from a beauti- 
ful original design. 

The arrangements for the great ban- 
quet will be announced later. 

It is confidently expected that the 
thanksgiving mass meeting to be held 
in Metropolitan Opera House on Sun- 
day will be the largest suffrage meet- 
ing in the history of the United States. 

REDUCED RAILROAD RATES: 
At this date a concession of a reduced 
rate of a fare and three-fifths for the 
round trip has been granted by the 
Trunk Lines Association (the terri- 
tory covered from Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Dunkirk and Salamanca, N. Y., 
Erie and Pittsburg, Pa., Belleire, Ohio. 
Wheeling, Parkersburg and Kenova, 
W. Va., and points east thereof) and 
the New England Passenger Associa- 
tion, covering the New England 
States. 





Clinton that you have done this, that 


virons the birthplace of the United, 


on Excursions and Sight-seeing to tell] _ 


So far the passenger associations of|5@y8 80. 
the South and West have not conceded] previous training as a Christian min- 


I have been asked to tell why I 
think we lost Ohio, Sept. 3. In the 
first place, we have not lost it. It is 
very much more ours than it was a 
year ago. It would have been utterly 
impossible to have gotten up a parade 
like the splendid pageant at Colum- 
bus, Aug. 27, @ year ago, or even four 
months ago. Not a penny, not a day’s 
work which has been done in Ohio 
the past months has been lost. Ohio 
today is a suffrage State. That is 
what the campaign has done for the 
cause. It has been worth all we put 
into it, more than worth it. Ohio to- 
day is organized. 

But as to the verdict of the voters 
at the polis, there are certain deduc- 
tions to be made which are worth get- 
ting defeated for. 

The circumstances amid which the 
campaign was conducted, as the cam- 
paign letters from State Headquarters 
all summer sufficiently indicated, were 
these: Ohio was rent by deadly 
struggle over the liquor question. As 
Ellis Meredith ‘said as soon as she 
reached the State, “There is no suf- 
frage fight on in Ohio, It is a whiskey 
fight.” The Whiskey Ring were nat- 
urally against two amendments: ours 
first, and the Initiative and Referen- 
dum in connection with ours. To 
have women voting was bad erouzgh, 
but to have women voting and armed 
with the I. and R. was fatal. They 
did not dare oppose the I. and R. be- 
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cause it was backed by the whole 
power of the labor vote. So _ they 
“traded” with no less a person than 
Mr. Herbert Bigelow, president of the 
Constitutional Convention, and chair- 
man of the Committee on the I. and R. 
They agreed to support the I. and R. 
if he would withdraw from the suf- 
frage forces. It is my opinion that 
Mr. Bigelow agreed to more than this, 
that he agreed to withdraw other 
backers from our cause and to swing 
them to the liquor side. But this 
opinion is based on circumstantial evi- 
dence only. 


Mr. Bigelow’s conduct all through 
the con-con, as the constitutional con- 
vention was commonly called, was 
that of a false and txicky friend. 
When the campaign began in May 
this’ skittish behavior gradually 
turned to unmistakable hostility. In 
late July he began to prophesy defeat 
for our amendment, while announcing 
victory for every other. Two weeks 
before election he tried to muzzle 
Mayor Whitlock of Toledo and, Mayor 
Baker of Cleveland, whose _ only 
offense was tliat they continued 
against his wishes to speak for suf- 
frage along with the other important 
measures which Bigelow himself 
favored. As chairman of the publicity 
committee, he cancelled all the 
speaking engagements officially made 
for Whitlock and Baker. The QGhio 
press rushed to the two men so di8ci- 
plined, and front-page interviews an- 
nounced, as the reason for this extra- 
ordinary performance of Mr. Bige- 
low’s, the suffrage activities of the 
dauntless mayors. Be it herewith re- 
corded, to the everlasting honor of 
the two men attacked in this arbitrary 
fashion, that they went right on advo- 
eating suffrage in speeches for which 
they made arrangements without con- 
sulting Mr. Bigelow. 

The only reason Mr. Bigelow’s 
course is held up to inspection in this 
fashion is to. point what undoubtedly 
took place, namely, a deliberate trade 
of our chances to increase those of 
the L. and R., with which Mr. Bige- 
low's political future was bound up. 
‘There is no doubt that Mr. Bigelow is 
a suffragist by donviction. He always 
But he is a politician whose 


ister has taught him to “make friends 


ness,” which was, in this case, the 
Whiskey Ring. 

Other men were approached, beside 
Mr. Bigelow, to withdraw from sup- 
porting our amendment in their pub- 
‘ic speeches for the other amend- 
ments. Fou of these men were 
offered all their expenses during the 
campaign if they would only keep still 
about suffrage; they need not go 
against us, but just not mention us. 
One of these men was offered not only 
all expenses in connection with the 
constitutional campaign, but for his 
congressional campaign as well. Like 
Whitlock and Baker, they refused to 
do what Mr. Bigelow apparently did. 
The efforts of the Whiskey Ring 
were not confined to alienating our 
supporters. They took the usual form 
of combining with less easily trace- 
able business interests who had a 
common motive for keeping women 
out of law-making. They took the 
form of fake literature, anonymous 
literature, widespread lies on the eve 
of election, etc., which did not do us 
much harm. Literature can’t counter- 
act speaking, and we had the best 
campaign speaking any State ever had 
before. Our speakers were passion- 
ately in earnest, full of arguments, 
economically up to date, winning, and 
so varied and gifted with genius, so 
famed by reputation in all kinds of 
professions, that I doubt if ever again 
will this dull earth see their like as- 
sembled in one locality. Against such 
women as these, the anonymous liter- 
ature fell like so much waste paper. 
Much money was spent in buying 
space in the press. But this, again, 
did us little damage. Again and again, 
editors whom necessity compelled to 
print for money what they refused fo 
print for nothing, the way they so gen- 
erously printed our stuff for weeks, in 
the same issue and on the same page 
with the anti-suffrage paid ad., printed 
a suffrage editorial. The defeat at 
the polls can in no sense be laid at 
the door of the Ohio press. WBighty- 
eight per cent. of it was for us. 

And this brings me to the three 
things which I think beat us. 

First, the Whiskey Ring lined up 

with every one of our opponents, were 
it the Chamber of Commerce in Cleve- 
land or the Central Labor Council in 
Cincinnati. There was organized and 
well-financed and intelligent opposi- 
tion against us. We know from incon- 
trovertible sources that money was 
spent freely on election day, and that 
every saloon had its authorization for 
so many free drinks. There was sys- 
tem and head on that side. 
Second, we suffragists did not line 
up with anything. We regarded our 
issue as distinct from the rest. We 
did not coéperate with a single one of 
our natural allies. We held off from 
the Socialisis because it might affront 
the propertied class. We held off from 
the W. C. T. U. and the Anti-Saloon 
League because it might alienate some 
of the “wet” suffragists, We kept away 
from the Prohibitionists and Progres- 
sives because we had some Demo- 
cratic and Republican friends. In 
short, we were like Esau, “A wild ass 
in the wilderness by ourselves.” We 
were determined to go it alone, and 
we went to defeat. 

Third, the women of Ohio were not 
ready for the campaign. This is by 
far the most serious of the causes for 
the defeat. If the women of the State 
had been on to their job we would 
have won, hands down. We could 
carry even Rhode Island if the women 
woke up. The Whiskey Ring would 
have been chaff before the storm if 
the women all over the State had 
worked for one month as the women 
of Cleveland worked during the month 
of August, as the women of several 
other counties worked. This is not 
saying that Ohio women “do not want 
the vote.” Not at all; they do want 
it hard. But they were too long wak- 
ing up to the crisis. Women who 
ought to have been at work all sum- 
mer got up at five o’clock election 
morning and stuck by the polls all 
day. They did a good job, but it was 
four months too late. 

The counties in Ohio where there 
had been suffrage clubs for years al- 
most without exception carried. That 


ment with the proposition was ex- 
pressed automatically at the polls. 
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Had Cleveland had an organization 


“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—5c each; 8 
for 25c; $2.50 per 100. Address 
Mrs, Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kan. 








New Jersey Woman’s Suffrage 
Headquarters 
33 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, BUT- 
TONS ON SALE 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING SUFFRAGE 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
sivem to Sghting or reaming. 
Best for children’s pots. 
— 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brooklise, Mass. 
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To Woman s /owrnail Keaders:- 
We beg to announce that we are print- 
‘rs of many well known publications, among 
hem ‘* 7he Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine ora book send it along. 
pen day and night, 
E. L. Grimes Company 
aa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 














WANTED 


A Socialist Nurse, trained, or ex- 
perienced, who wishes to do social 
service, to care for infants in nursery. 


Apply to 
£. R. SHAPLEIGH, M.D. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 

















since 1869, like Toledo, it would have 
carried its county by an impressive 
majority. The Suffrage Party in 
Cleveland, as the editor of the Cleve- 
land Press wrote the day after elec- 
tion, was “one of the finest politica) 
organizations ever seen,” and its work 
all summer was brilliant, desperate, 
heroic. Cleveland saw two women at 
every polling place all day, Sept. 3. 
They were on to their job every min- 
ute, and they threatened to arrest the 
election officials who were not on to 
theirs! But the Cleveland Party was 
less than a year old. While Toledo 
had nothing to compare with the or- 
ganization in the sister city, it had 
that priceless heritage of years of 
quiet propaganda, A generation will 
overbalance a year every time. 

Too much cannot be said in eulogy 
of the team work of the Ohio suffrage 
leaders. There was unity of idea and 
harmony of action. The only point 
where criticism could possibly . be 
made was in the matter of the previ- 
ously mentioned isolation of the suf- 
frage campaign, where a coéperative 
policy might have been worked out 
with other forces favoring our amend- 
ment. “No man liveth to himself.” 
However, it is worth all it has cost 
to have tried out in the most extensive 
campaign yet undertaken in this coun- 
try, and tried out thoroughly, the 
policy of a quick campaign, and an ab- 
solutely free lance method. : 

The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: organize now. Organize by po 
litical districts. Let every county 
get organized. There is no shorter 
way of getting the vote. This “whirl- 
wind campaign” business does not 
work in the thickly-populated and 
ring-governed East. The best speak- 
ers and unlimited money for campaign 
expenses never will impose upon any 
State a victory from above when the 
women in the mass are na alive to 
the emergency till election day comes 
around. Ohio now is ready for the 
Initiative and Referendum campaign, 
and Ohio women will win that cam- 
paign. It won’t be the crusading 
Britomarts from the Pacific or the At- 
lantic or the Gulf States. It will be 
the women of the Western Reserve, 
smarting under the bitter but salu 
tary lash of an unexpected and insult- 
ing defeat. 





Who can’t vote? 
Children, insane, 
criminals and women. 
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Is that a square deal for women? 
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Praise of Audiences and News- 
papers 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw has been 
making a speaking tour of the State 
of Michigan, and has given the move- 
ment in that State a wonderful im- 
petus. Though she has spoken every 
day, and sometimes twice a day, she 
has held but one street meeting, and 
that at Cadillac. 

Of all sections of the State the 
northern part is weakest in the suf- 
frage campaign, but when it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Shaw would be the 
speaker there was great excitement, 
and she was greeted by a large and 
enthusiastic audience which was 
spellbound with interest throughout 
her wonderful address. In Kalamazoo 
the newspapers gave to her the high- 
est praise. Everywhere she is creat- 
ing renewed interest in the suffrage 
campaign. 

“Ohio's defeat is Michigan’s oppor- 
tunity” was her slogan in her Michi- 
gan tour. 


Suffrage Parade 

Kalamazoo is planning one of the 
biggest suffrage demonstrations 
which has been held in the State. On 
September 25, which will be Kalama- 
zoo day in the northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan campaign, two 
thousand women from the _ eleven 
counties of southwestern Michigan 
will come to Kalamazoo and march in 
a monster parade and participate in 
the big demonstration. An industrial 
moving picture concern will take pic- 
tures of the parade, and it is expect- 
ed that these pictures will be put on 
in every moving picture theatre of the 
State. 

Suffrage is surely making Michigan 
alive these days. Mrs. Desha Breck- 
enridge will be among the speakers 
who will participate in the campaign 
within the next few days. She will 
appear in Kalamazoo Saturday and 
address a big park rieeting, after 
which she will be entertained by Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane. ‘. 

Among the Michigan women who 
working for the campaign with all 
their might and main are Rev. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane, Mrs. O. H. Clark, 
chairman of the district of southwest- 
ern Michigan; Mrs. Huntley Russell 
of Grand Rapids, chairman of organ- 
ization; Rev. Olivia J. Woodman of 
Paw Paw, Rev. Jeanette O. Ferris of 
Big Rapids, Mrs. F. L. Chappell of 
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Suffrage Workers All Over the State 
Meet Encouraging Response—Auto 
Campaigns Successful 

ee 

The Equal Suffrage Headquarters 
planned two immense auto trips in 
September. These were to cover the 
larger part of the State. Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby of Portland, Oregon, was to 
initiate the first at Kansas City, and 
cover a part of the first, third and 
seventh districts and all the second. 
For various reasons this enterprise 
failed and Mrs. Colby went by rail. 
She is now, Sept. 12, in the third dis- 
trict, crossing the fourth, and starting 
her work in the seventh next week. 
All who have heard Mrs. Colby are de- 
lighted with her. She has worked 
faithfully, and many points are beg- 
ging for her return, but she leaves for 
Wisconsin at the end of the month. 

Successful Auto Tour 

The second trip has thus far been 
a complete success. This started at 
Topeka, Sept. 3, in a park address by 
Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky. On 
the morning of the 4th the Governor's 
car left Topeka with Miss Clay and 
the State President, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston. Another car with ardent 
suffragists went to the county: line. 
A bugler sounded the notice to each 
village, schoolhouse and city on the 
way. These towns had been notified 
and crowds gathered at the first bugle 
note and Miss Clay and Mrs. Johnston 
gave short suffrage talks. 

This first day was the test of endur- 
ance, ninety miles in the extreme heat 
of a Kansas sun, but both ladies were 
able to join in the festivities planned 
for their two days’ stay in Dickinson 
County at Enterprise and Abilene. 
Here they were entertained by Mrs. 
C. A. Hoffman and her daughter, Mrs. 
J. E. Johntz. They were joined by the 
district president, Mrs. Matie Kim- 
ball. The Governor's car returned to 
Topeka and Mrs. C. A. Hoffman, with 
Mrs. Kimball in charge, furnished a 
large touring car for the rest of the 
trip, extending over the ten counties 
of the Fifth District. 

They are being right royally enter- 
tained all along the way. The Mayors 
of the cities welcome them, other cars 
join them, even a circus does not 
prove a counter attraction. At Min- 
neapolis they addressed the crowds at 
different points on the street and on 
invitation attended the circus and 
spoke under the tent. They will come 
in contact with thousands of people 
and carry the suffrage message to 
many more homes than they could 
possibly, had the journey been made 





Kalamazoo, and others. 


by railway trains. 
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Clay 
Mrs, C, W. Smith, who in like manner 
will escort her distinguished guest 
rough ten of her twenty-two coun- 
ties. Two other workers, Mrs. Lucia 
O. Case and Dr. Helen Brewster 
Owens, will work at the same time in 
other parts of the Sixth. 
Seventh District 

On the first of October Miss Clay 
goes into the Seventh District, com- 
prising thirty-two counties in the 
southwestern part of the State. She 
enters the field just as Mrs. Colby 
leaves it. On October 10 the Seventh 
will be invaded on its western border- 
line by Mrs. C. C. Holly from Pueblo, 
Colorado. 
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October Activity 

Mrs. Ella Baldwin will work in eight 
of the ten counties in the Fourth Dis- 
trict. Several other local workers are 
promising their assistance. Dr. Rid- 
dle is expected from Wisconsin, and 
many of the trained workers from 
Ohio have been invited to do service 
in Kansas. Mrs. Ringrose of Califor- 
nia will be an October worker. 

Mrs. M. B. Munson, president of the 
Third District, states that she has 
been following up the meetings of Mr. 
White of thé United Mine Workers of 
America, and receives permission to 
make a short speech, and that both 
Mr. White and Mr. Howat, the district 
president, give fifteen or twenty min- 
utes to suffrage. These meetings are 
of special value because the mines are 
closed at the time, allowing the min- 
ers to be present. There were about 
one thousand men out the preceding 
night. She feels very much encour- 
aged over the situation. 

A president of one county writes 
that in a township there was but one 
man who had refused to vote for the 
amendment. One of his neighbors 
said, “He'll be all right by November 
5, if we have to put’ him under the 
hydrant to do it.” In another town- 
ship in the same county there is not 
a single dissenting vote. 

This is very cheering for Headquar- 
ters, but while this should be true of 
every township in the State it is not. 
There are tried and true Kansas 
workers and speakers who are bend- 
ing every energy to win the battle 
but more help is needed and will be 
welcomed. 





It is again announced that the ex- 
press companies are thinking of low- 
ering their rates. Thinking, however, 
does not quite suffice; and, besides, 
they are not thinking of it half as se- 
riously as the  public—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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REDUCED RAILROAD RATE 


(Concluded from page 302.) 





reductions, and why the women of the 
West and South are thus discriminated 
against by the railreads is hard to 
understand. I would urge upon every 
suffragist of the Western and South- 
ern States to make inquiry of their 
railroad officials, and request that this 
disability be removed. Application 
was made to all alike, but with the 
result as reported. The rules and reg- 
ulations of the railroad associations 
are becoming more and more strin- 
gent. I remember when a rate of a 
fare and a half for the round trip was 
easily secured if one hundred persons 
were in attendance, but now it is im- 
possible to secure that rate unless 
one thousand persons use the certifi- 
estes in connection with the meeting. 
Now will you not, each and all, for 
the sake of other people as well as 
vourself, get a certificate when you 
purchase your railroad ticket? Even 
if you do not need it yourself, or if 
you live such a short distance from 
Philadelphia that the saving is a mite, 
get one for the sake of those who 
travel a greater distance and to whom 
the amount saved is of some moment. 
Get one anyhow, and thus save money 
to give to the cause. Better give it 
to the suffrage work than to the rail- 
road. A circular giving detailed in- 
structions concerning the securing of 
certificates for reduced rates may be 
obtained at National Headquarters, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York. 

The best plan for those attending 
from the West and South is to pur 
chase round-trip tickets—and mean- 
time try to bring such pressure to 
hear upon the Western and Southern 
Passenger Associations that they will 
yet confer the reduced fare on behalf 
of their patrons also. 

Philadelphia claims “first 
things,” among them being the first 
medical school, the first hospital, the 
first lightning rod set up, first water 
works, first law school, first Supreme 
Court, first piano made, first United 
States flag, etc., etc., ete., and it is 
the first time that Philadelphia will 
have entertained the National Suf- 
frage Convention. 

Any desired information may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Lawrence 
1820 Pine street, who is State Chair- 
nian of Local Arrangements. 

Lucy BE. Anthony, 
Chairman Local Arrangements 
and Railroads for N. A. W. 
S. A. 
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Lewis, 


The Convention of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association will be 





held in Philadelphia, November 21-26, 
Witherspoon Hall and Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

This Convention will call together 
women from every State in the Union 
who are interested in everything 
which facilitates work in the home, 
provides pure food and other articles 
for the household, suitable wearing 
apparel for themselves and families, 
and the best in literature and educa- 
tional advantages. We wish advertise- 
ments which will appeal to up-to-date 
women, There will be an edition of 
about 10,000, a portion to be sent by 
mail, There will be pages of adver- 
tising enterprises entirely managed 
by women, taxicabs, restaurants, tea- 
rooms, millinery, tailors, florists, gro- 
cers, insurance, real estate, opticians, 
steamship companies. 

Rates: Outside cover, $75, will not 
divide; $50 for full page, $30 for half 
page, $15 for quarter page, $8 for one- 
eighth page, $2 for card; size of page, 
8 by 11 inches. 

Will take page advertisements with 
promise not to také any other similar 
advertisements, if desired. 

The National Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance will hold the world’s Convention 
in Budapest in June, 1915, and many 
women from all parts of the United 
States will attend. 

Lucy I. Anthony, 

Chairman of Advertising Program. 


INDIANA SUFFRAGISTS 
HOLD ENTERTAINMENT 


The new Albany Woman's Suffrage 
Association in Indiana gave its first 
entertainment on the evening of Sept 
12 at Maennerchor Hall, to a goodly 
and representative audience which 
inanifested hearty appreciation of the 
program offered. 

Yellow, the regulation color adopt 
ed by suffrage associations, was used 
in decorating the hall. 
women ushers wore a yellow 


Kach of the 
flower 
and the programs were yellow. A 
banner in front of the stage bore in 
large letters the suffrage’ slogan, 
“Votes for Women.” 

The New Albany Woman's Suffrage 
Association was organized February 
1, Mrs. C. P. Casanges being elected 
president, Miss Mary Cardwill, vice- 
president; Miss Alice Greene, secre- 
tary, and Miss Marguerite Casanges, 
treasurer. It now has a membership of 
fifty, and its bi-monthly meetings are 
attended with enthusiasm by a con 
stantly increasing audience. 

It is a spongey brain and an ossified 
heart that can look upon human con- 
ditions today and not realize a per- 


sonal obligation. 
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SUFFRAGISTS UTILIZE FAIRS _ 





Wisconsin State Fair Proves Happy Hunting Ground—Tents Attract 
Crowds—Mrs. La Follette is Successful Campaigner 
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A series of county fairs has given 
Wisconsin suffragists splendid oppor- 
tunities for effective campaigning. 

Mrs. Robert N. La Follette has been 
the chief speaker. Managements of 
fairs write to thank Suffrage Head- 
quarters for securing Mrs. La Follette 
for them, and end by wishing the cam- 
paign success. 

Suffrage Tents 

At the State fair there were two suf- 
frage tents on the State fair grounds, 
one a portable house and most attrac- 
tive, belonging to the Wisconsin Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. The tent of 
the Political Equality League was lo- 
cated in a far corner near the stables 
containing the blooded stock. The 
plan was to have the two suffrage 
tents apart so that they would do the 
most good possible, and it was hoped 
to get near the voters by having the 
latter tent near the stables. The best 
place for, holding meetings was, how- 
ever, before the portable house before 
which every person entering the 
grounds passed. The meetings lek 
were very encouraging in size and the 
attractions in every way interesting 
to the visitors. Balloons, pennants, 
buttons, postcards and literature were 
sold at some one or all of the fairs. 
The suffragists at the fairs are creat- 
ing a great deal of interest, and it is 
not at all uncommon to hear serious 
discussions of the subject at unexpect 
ed turns in the road. Kveryvbody's 
talking it after the fairs. 

Mrs. Glendower Evans of Boston is 
at present campaigning in Wisconsin 
and proving herself a most successful 
“vote getter. Though she and Mrs, 
La Follette were scheduled to speak 
at most only twice a day, they have 
been holding as many as eight meet- 


ings a day, and they write that they 
enjoy it. 

Miss Ada L. James, to relieve them 
of details, made complete arrange- 
wents for their trip, so that they know 
just what trains to take, at exactly 





lette to return to Milwaukee to be 
here when Gov. Woodrow Wilson 
speaks. Great preparations are made 
for her coming. 
Reaching the Farmer 

Intensive work is now being pur- 
sued vigorously in Wisconsin, es- 
pecially in the cities, though it is true 
that several groups of people at the 
summer resorts are spending their 
evenings motoring and making calls 
on the farmers with leaflets im hand 
and voters’ blanks to be filled out. 
The greatest amount of work is need- 
ed in the cities in that respect, for the 
Wisconsin farmers seem to live up to 
expectations in being broadminded, 
and we are going to try to convince 
them that they have a serious duty 
before them on Novy. 5. 

A big business meeting willl be held 
Oct. 21 for the purpose of getting ad- 





ber, and to each person a letter was 
sent calling attention to the amend- 
ment and asking that the recipient be 
come a member of the Men's League 
by filling out an enclosed card, prom- 
ising to vote for the amendment. A 
request is also made for the names of 
other men who will be likely members 
of the League. Many, many replies 
have been received with ists of 
names enclosed, as well as the signed 
card. Sometimes there are contribu- 
tions. These sums are turned into the 
fund to keep the letters going. A vol- 
unteer worker checks up the list to 
see that a letter is not sent twice to 
the same person, and the good work 
continues and will continue until the 
end of the campaign. The men repre- 
sented on the League at present num- 
ber hundreds, and among them are 
some of Wisconsin's finest citizens. 








T WISCONSIN FAIR 





ditional workers for the last month. 
A number of teachers are planning to 
give evenings to house-to-house can- 
vass. The great cry is always for 
workers. 

Sufficient funds have been realized 
for the special purpose of paying for a 
page in the campaign book to be 
printed by the State the latter part 








‘ MRS ROBERT N. LA FOLLETTE 


WOMEN GAIN FAVOR 





The August number of the Woman's 
Bulletin, published in Los Angeles, 
contains the following editorial: “It 
is now ten months since the women 
of California were enfranchised, and 
none of the direful prophecies of the 
anti-suffragists have been fulfilled— 
women have not sought office, homes 
have not been broken up, chivalry has 
not disappeared, women are still wom- 
en, as men are men. The act of cast- 
ing the ballot has been dignified by 
the use of schools, churches and other 
public buildings as polling places. The 
greatest noticeable effect of suffrage is 
the increased interest in public ques- 
tions manifested by both men and 
women,” 
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FIRST WOMAN TO 
QUALIFY AS CHAINMAN 


Woman Engineer Passes New York 
State Examination 


With 371 other candidates, Mrs. 
Lucretia -F. Donnelley of Brockport 
took the recent examination for the 
position of chainman in the New York 
State survey: service, and is.among the 
179 who passed. Mrs. Donnelley is the 
wife of a civif engineer and has stud- 
ied engineering with him for two 
years, and has served as “instrument 
man” on farm surveys of lands and 
in laying out streets. She speaks Ger- 
man, French and Spanish. 


HOW GERMAN WOMEN 





WORK FOR SUFFRAGE 


Dr. Stoecker of Berlin, writing in 
“The Common Cause,” says: “The 
understanding of the need for woman 
suffrage in Germany has grown in an 
astonishing manner in the last five 
years. It is not only among women, 
but among men, too, that the idea has 
gained ground, and political parties 
have been obliged to take a definite 
position regarding it. Remembering 
the ingratitude which Hnglishwomen 
have received for their canvassing 
work in the services of political par- 
ties, German women are more pru- 
dent with their help. They require 
of a candidate signed answers to 
questions regarding their exact posi- 


| 
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what time, and gave them a typewrit- 
ten outline explaining every connec- 
tion. ‘Arrangements were also made 
for entertainment, for carriage con- 
nections, etc., when necessary, and so 
the speakers are saved from unneces- 
sary annoyances as far as possible. 


Mrs. Evans spoke in Milwaukee be-|ing done by the Men’s League is a let- 


fore starting out on her trip with Mrs. 


La Follette, and leaves Mrs. La Fol-jlist of voters was furnished by a mem- 


of August and mailed to every voter 
in the State. The plans for the de- 
tail of the page are being worked out 
by the Wisconsin Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. 
The Men’s League 
Another bit of interesting work be- 


ter sent out to voters. A very fine 


tion on woman suffrage.” 


The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage will have charge of one session 
—that of Friday evening, November 
22—at the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mr. James Lees Laidlaw of 
New York is president of the Men’s 
League, and the Hon. Omar FE. Gar- 
‘wood of Denver is secretary. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE 


By. ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANS 
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MINIMUM wage 
law has been en- 
acted in Massa- 
chusetts, — the 
first of its kind 
in this country 
though similar 
laws have been 
in operation for 
many years in 
Australia, and 
has been recent- 
ly enacted in England. The 
Massachusetts law, though 
modelled in principle upuw 
these earlier laws in other 
lands, is unlike them in 
many particulars, as_ is 
necessary to bring it into 
accord with local needs. 
But fundamental to mini- 
mum wage laws in whatever 
land, is a recognition of the principle that an industry which 
pays less than a living wage is a proper subject for State super- 
vision, : Says the law in effect: the system of private bargaining 
has broken down when people who are giving their lives to pro- 
duction receive less than a living in return. Industry under 
such circumstances is a parasite, and it is appropriate that some 
method of fixing wages should be devised to the end that each 
industry may carry the cost of maintaining its own working 
force, 





Bay State Plan 

The plan which Massachusetts has adopted for putting this 
principle into effect is eminently moderate in its provisions. It 
declares that in any industry in which the wages received by 
a substantial number of its adult workers are insufficient to 
supply the necessary cost of living and to maintain them in 
health, a Minimum Wage Commission established by the Bill 
shall create a Wage Board, made up of employers and employees 
of the industry in question, in equal number, and a smaller num- 
ber of disinterested persons representing the public, which 
Board shall consider, along with the needs of the employees, the 
financial condition of the occupation and the probable effect 
thereon of any increase in the wages paid. Weighing all these 
factors,*the Wage Board shall endeavor to determine the mini- 
mum wage, whether by time rate or piece rate, suitable for a fe- 
male employee of ordinary ability in the industry in question 
and for any or all branches thereof, ‘and also suitable wages for 
learners and apprentices and for minors below the age of 18. 
Agreement by two-thirds of a Wage Board shall be necessary 
for a “determination,” and when this is reached, it is within the 
option of the Minimum Wage Commission to disapprove any or 
all of its findings, or to recommit them to the same or to a new 
Wage Board. If approved by the Commission, however, after 
a public hearing, the Commission “shall énter a decree of its 
findings and note thereon the names of employers ... who 
fail to accept such a minimum and agree to abide by it. 

To Make Employers Obey 

This latter provision is a substitute for the mandatory 
power with penalties attached which the bill as first drafted con- 
tained, and which is a feature of similar bills in England and 
Australia. But in compensation for the lack of mandatory 
power, the Massachusetts bill contains a provision of perhaps 
even greater value, for it decrees that the names of employers 
who refuse to accept the recommendation of the Commission 
shall be published in at least four newspapers in edch county 
of the Commonwealth, in type not smaller than that in which 
crdinary news is printed, and as publicity is believed by the ad- 
vocates of this legislation to constitute its chief value, this 
feature of the bill, demanded as a concession by. its opponents, 
may turn out to heighten rather than detract from its value. 

As may be seen from the outline of the Massachusetts law, 
it is bound to be moderate in its workings. There is no danger 
that industry may be driven by it from the State. Nevertheless 
the principle which it admits is revolutionary in that it pierces 
to the heart the classic claim that industry is a purely private 
affair. It recognizes the justice of a living wage. While conced- 
ing that more than the fiat of law will be required to put the 
claim for a living wage into effect, that many readjustments, 
both social and industrial, may be required, the Massachusetts 
Bill provides machinery whereby wages may be gradually ad- 
justed to a proper scale as far and as fast as industrial and 
social conditions allow. As a means to this end, underpaid 
women workers—those who as it is are at a hopeless disad- 
vantage—are organized, thus enabling them to secure the eco- 
nomic benefit of collective bargaining, and the educational bene- 
fit which possibly maysbe even greater. Kmployers’ payrolls, 
heretofore considered a legitimate trade secret, are to be laid 
open for public scrutiny; while employers who pay low wages 
are required to make good the necessity for so doing before the 
bar of public opinion. 

Commission Already Appointed 

The Massachusetts Bill does not become operative until 
July 1, 1913, but the members of the Commission have already 
been appointed and will shortly be taking the preliminary steps 
that will enable them to put the bill into effect promptly when 
the first of July next arrives. The Governor has selected for 
the Commission Arthur N. Holeombe, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Economics atgsHarvard University, who was one of the 
first in this country to advocate this minimum wage law; H. Le 
Rue Brown, to whose efforts it is chiefly. due that the bill was 
safely piloted through the Legislature; and Miss Mabel Gillespie, 
secretary of the Woman’s Trade Union LeAgue, the organiza- 
tion which introduced the bill in 1910, under which the Cemmis- 
sion was appointed, whose report was the basis of the presen! 
law. Thus the members of the Commission are all ardent be- 
lievers in the measure they are to administer. Hence we may 
be sure that the minimum wage law if Massachusetts will not 
remain a dead letter in their hands. 
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